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'* A very entertaining and well-written perform^ 
ance, the author of which ap[)ears to be a man of 
extensive knowledge and just observation, possess- 
ing also an acute discrimination of characters and 



manners." 



Monthly Review f for June, 1801 • 

** This work aflbrds entertainment, and may be 
perused with cons;derable profit by a numerous 
class of readers. The author's bill of fare wi^l be 
found to contain sufficient variety, and may, per- 
hapSy have someHiing not ungrateful to every palate. 
We wish it a numerous and respectable acquain- 
tance, and that it may do much good to the author 
and the public." 

Antijacobin Review^ for September ^^ 1801. 

" Such works, when well executed, which this 
is in a consideraile degree, act as supplementary 
to the laws; and men may be sometimes ahamid 
out of the follies of fashionable life^ who would cling 
more closely to them if they were prohibited by 
authority." 

New Annual Register^ for 1801. 

This is the second edition of a work which we 
have already noticed with approbation, :ur tV;i 
present impression is so much improv^i. *:U>x -t 
seemed to claim this brief notificatior .'. :• i 
same time we arc induced to give a she t „ : ^ \ 
for the protitable perusal of our fair c u. :. / ; o- 
men." 
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SATIRICAL VIEW 

OF 

LONDON. 

PESCRIPTIVE SKETCH OF THE 
ENGLISH METROPOLIS. 

JlN the lapse of nearly eighteen centuries, this an- 
cient capital has been so often rebuilt, that not a 
fragment of its first rude architecture remains. To 
contemplate the metropolis in its present state must 
cicite the most sublime emotions of admiration in 
the bosom of the philanthropist. The power of 
language is, indeed, inadequate to give a distinct 
idea of the vast population, wealth, and magnificence 
of London. 

«« Babylon of old 

Not more the glory of thft"vrorld than she. 

And more accomplishM woiid^s chief glory now.* 
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Here we bdaold society in the most refined and 
petfect state it has hitherto attained among man- 
kind. Men of genius from different parts of the 
United Kingdom adventure hither, and by the 
exertion of their talents contribute to the diffusion of 
useful knowledge throughout the state. Ingenious 
foreigners also come to share the rewards and ho* 
nours conferred, by a rich and sensible people, on 
whoever is found wc^rthy of their patronage. In 
this great city societies are instituted for the encou- 
ragement ot useful and elegant arts ; seminaries es- 
tablished for the instruction of youth ; and hospitals 
and alms-houses built for the rehef of the sick and 
the soltice of the indigent. 

A contemplative stranger on his arrival in Lon- 
don naturally enquires — From what source are 
those treasures supplied, which, as if by magic, rear 
new streets and squares? By what Herculean 
power were those magnificent and solid 'bridges 
thrown across a wide and rapid river ? By whom 
were those superb churches erected, which ap- 
pear so glorious " with glittering spires and pinnacles 
adorn^4 ^* ' Whence were those capacious warehouses 
and shops filled with such abundance of merchant 
disc ? All those owe their existence to freedom, in- 
dustry, and commerce. 

The enterprising genius of our islanders has laid 
the habitable globe under contribution. It is to 
the extensive intercourse which we hold with other 
nations, and which is facilitated by the excellence 
of our shipping and the skill of our sailors, that 
we are indebted for that pre-eminence in trade 
which we ^laini ovcf ail the other copipiuniT 
ties. 
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Bat the greaiieat incitement to industry is the cer* 
tainty of protection from rapine. Equitable laws 
not only protect the persons and property of the in-» 
habitants of London, but enjoin many excellent 
regulations for the preservation of the public tran- 
quility, unknown in other [X)pulous cities, it is 
to the original excellence of the English constitu** 
tion that we are principally indebted for Jhc prc- 
•ent opulence and refinement of the nation. Thq 
disposition of the people has been gradually me-* 
lioratcd by the rewards of industry, and the urbg.- 
nity of the natives of London renders it a most de* 
sirable place of residence. — Among other local ad- 
vantages, the convenience of the houses, the clean- 
liness of the people, and the excellence of the ne- 
cessaries of life, give this city a decided superio* 
rity over all othei-s. 

London is sit uateil in latitude 51 degrees 31 mi-' 
nutes North. It is built ©nthe banks of the river 
Thames, about sixty miles from the 8'!a, and consists 
of three divisions. The eastern division contains 
the ancient city of London, with its suburbs, and 
is the great centre, not only of the commerce of the 
British isles, but of all Europe 1 Westminster, the cen- 
tra] division, is also an ancient city, which occupies 
the niorthern bank of the Thames, to a considerable 
extent. It is chiefly remarkable tor being the seat of 
Government, and of course, the centre of elegance 
and {)oliteness. Another pjiincipal division of the 
metropolis is the parish of St. Mary-lc^bone, which 
within the last fifty years, has increased from a few 
houses, to upwards of 8000, built with the most 
perfect regularity, and forming a varictj'' of beauti- 
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t^ful streets and squares, the residence of several of 
tlie nobility, gentry, and merchants. It is to be 
regretted, indeed, that some streets in this quarter 
of the Town are principally inhabited by demireps, 
prostitutes, pettifoggers, panders, and swindlers. 
On the other hand, several houses in the envi- 
rons, are the residence of authors atid artists, and 
are thus consecrated by genius and virtue. South- 
ivark is another division of this capital. It is a 
borough of Surry, and occupies the southern bank 
of the Thames for several miles. 

In consequence of the continual improvements 
of Lomdon, especially the environs, it is difficult to 
ascertain its extent. " This great City," says Mr. 
Colquhoun, ** comprehends, besides London, 
Westminster^ and Southwark, no less than 45 
villages now exceedingly enlarged, independent of 
a vast accession of buildings upon the open fields 
in the vicinity. It extends to nearly ef'g/it miles 
in length, is t/iree miles at least in breadth, and 
not less than twenty-six in circumference ; containing 
above 8000 streets, lanes, alleys, and courts ; and 
65 squares; in which aie more than 1 60,000 
houses, warehouses, and other buildings, besides 
churches and chapels for religious worship. The 
number 0^ inhabitants occupying these various 
houses and buildings, may be rationally estimated 
at one million at least. '^ 

It appears, lii^wever, that Mr. C.'s estimate is in- 
Accurate. The following abstract of die population 
of the metrppplis, t;iken in March ISO), uscer-' 
tainfi the real number of houses and inhabitants* 
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The accuracy of the foregoing abitract is indis- 
putable, as the estimate was taken in the course 
of one day, the 10th of March, and it has been pnb* 
lished by the authority of parliament. Consequently 
Mr. Colquhoun has oTcr-rated the population and 
the number of buildings. The population abstract 
however, did not include the churches, and other 
edifices. 

The disparity between the number of males and 
females, must strike the reflecting mind. It 
appears that the number of females exceeds that 
of males by 78,10/ persons, which is piindpalty 
to be accounted for by the metropolis being 
a maritime town, and consequently males adven- 
ture to different parts of the globe. This superflux 
of women, however, is one great source of evil to 
that amiable sex ; for many of them are seduced^ 
who, if the number of the sexes were equal, would 
in the connubial state have contributed to the 
strength and beauty gf the social edifice. 

The situation of London, on the banks of a w;ide 
and deep river. Is admirably adapted to foreign com* 
merce; and the completion of the Grand Junction 
Canal has, by a general inland navigation, facilitated 
its intercourse with the interior, which supplies it 
with abundance of necessaries, and receives the pro- 
duce of every clinae in return. 

London and Westminster occupy the northern 
bank of the Thames, and are built on a gravelly 
soil, on hills which gradually rise from the water 
side ; while Soulhwark is built on a plain, along the 
Southern bank of the river. Its situation is salubri- 
ous ; and the Thames, which is nearly a quarter of 
a mile broad, and twelve feet d^ep, is alternately 
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^^ated by the tide, or. a bmk current* wUfcli 
brings constant supplies of fresh air. The sewers, 
•which conyey the filth into the river, are also con- 
ducive to the cleanliness of this capital and the 
bealth of the inhabitants. 

This metropolis is viewed to the greatest advantage 
from the bridges. The prospect from Wcstmin- 
€ter Bridge is truly magnificent, especially in the 
aften^oon, when the sun illumines the buildingfl 
and spires. From this point of view, the city ap- 
pears semtcircuiair, along the bank of the Thames, 
which flows majestically, and presents its broad and ' 
curvated stream, interspersed with boats and 
Iwt^es. 

From Blackfriars bridge the prospect is still niore 

interesting and delightful: westward, the superb 

froijt of Somerset-Place, the light and graceful 

architecture of Westminster- Bridge, and the Gothic 

grandeur of the Abbey, are noble objects. To- 

wafds the East, St. raul's Catliedral towers in 

unrivalled magnitude and elegance, "amongst ten 

thousand eminently fiadr ;" beyond its stately cupola 

numerous Gothic spires and towers rear their airy 

piles in beautiful variety, and amongst these the 

Monument is a conspicuous object. London* 

Bridge interrupts a distinct view of the shipping 

which extends along the river for some miles ; but 

enough appears of the numerous masts to give an 

idea of foreign commerce. 

From this general sketch of the metropolis, . we 
shall now proceed to particularize the most remar^ 
kable and prominent beauties which are worthy the 
observation of the stranger, beginning with a de- 
scription of that celebrated river from which Lon« 
^n derives ixp opulence and grandeur. 
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THE RIVE'A THAMES. 

THE source of this river is two miles S. W. of 
Cirencester, in Gloucestershire, whence it flows 
increasing in its progress by the confluence of various 
rivulets, till it becomes navigable for bar^ of 90 
tons at the distance of 133 miles from the capital. 
It is navigable by the largest ships up to Deptfbrd, 
and by ships of 800 tons to London-Bridge, 

One of the most pleasing summer amusements 
of the citizens is an excursion, up the Thames to 
Richmond, and down the river to Black wal!, or 
Greenwich. 



LONDON BRISKS. 

This bridge is 915 feet in length and 45 fc^t in 
breadth. It consists of 1 9 arches, all of which ex- 
cept the central arch are only 20 feet wide. London- 
Bridge was for ages encumbered with houses built 
on each side ; which were removed in 1 756» The 
upper part of the bridge was then rebuilt in a mo- 
dern style of architecture, but the heavy sterlings, by 
contracting the space between the piers, occasion a 
rapid fall of water at the ebb of the tide, which 
renders the passage between the arches very dan- 
gerous to small Craft, insomuch that a number of 
valuable lives are yearly lost to the community. 
Several plans have been proposed for the erectioa 
of a new bridge, on the scite of the present, and an 
iron bridge of a single arch has been approved by 
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a committee of the Hou6e of Commons. This 
immense arch when erected will be one of the 
principal beauties of the metropolis, and add greatly 
to its magnificence. The spectator will be able to 
form an idea of the commercial prosperity of Lon- 
don, by a view of the shipping which lie on each 
Kde of the river Eastward of this bridge ; while the. 
Tower, the Monument, St. Paul's Cathedral, and 
Biackfriars-Bridge, present various beauties of ar^ 
chitectuie. 



THE MOKUMXMT. 

One of the most eleg:ant architectural ornaments 
of the capital, is the Moi^ument, which is situated 
two hugdred yarda to the northward of London- 
Bridge. It is a fluted column of the Doric order, 
202 feet high, with a balcony inclosed by an iron 
railing near the top. The public are admitted to 
this balcon}' by a flight of spiral steps in the inside 
of the column. The price of admission is six- 
pence, and in fine weather the prospect of the m9r 
tropolis and its environs is delightful. 



BLACKF&IARS BRIDGE. 

In the centre of the metropolis, this mag- 
nificent structure presents a ^ost interesting object* 
The first stone* of Blacktriars bridge was laid in 
the year 1760, it was finished in the space of nine 
yeats, and cost «£.Sd2,840. It is 1100 feet long, 
42 Jiroad^ and consists of eight piers, with nine 
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tUiptical arches, of wkich the central is 100 feef 
wide. This bridge is built of Portland stone; 
the pillars are of the Ionic order, and it is adorned 
Tvith bailustrades. Along the sides there are re- 
cesses for foot passengers ; and the prospect of the 
river, with nunaerous barges and wherries in motion,- 
together with a distinct view of St. Paul's, Somer- 
set House, London and Westminster Bridges, 
present a grand combination of picturesque i>bject» 
to the eye. 



WESTMINSTER BRID<3£. 

This elegant bridge is built of Portland stone, tt 
is 1 ,223 feet in length, and 44 feet in breadth, con- 
sists of 1 5 arches, and is adorned with 28 semi-octan- 
gular towers. The first stone of this beautiful 
bridge was laid in the year 1 738 ; it V^as finished in 
1 750, at tfaeexpence of ^\289,500. From the centre 
of this bridge a most charming prospect is seen of 
the western part of the metropolis, and the hills of 
Surrey; the beautiful windings of the majestic 
Thames ; the venerable edifice of Westminster Ab- 
bey ; and a variety of public buildings ; while the 
animated scene of a multitude of passengers in con- 
tinual succession, gives a lively idea of busy life in 
this populous capital. 



ST. Paul's cathedral. 

Among the public buildings consecrated to the 
Deity, the magnificeivt cathedral of St. Paul's is 
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Ae most conspicuous and extensire* This nobfe" 
fabric stands in the centre of the metropolis. It is 
built of Portiand stone, in the form of a cross ;* 
-with a lofty dome, surmounted by a lanthorn, sur- 
founded by a balcony, and adorned with columns 
of tht Corinthian order. The lanthorn is crowned 
-with a gilded ball and Cross. 

M The circumference of this cathedral within is 2,29^ 
feet, thelength 500> the breadth 250, and the height 
500 feet. Three elegant porticos form some of the 
principal ofnamfents of this stately structure, one fa- 
cing the North, another South, and the principal and 
most beautiful portico lacing the West. The western 
portico consists of twelve columns of the composite 
order, which support a pediment, adorned with the 
history of the conversion cf St. Paul, in basso-re- 
lievo. The corners of the western front, are adorned 
by light and airy turrets. Language is inadequate 
to communicate the sublime image of architectural 
elegance, which fills the imagination of the spec* 
tator, on approaching this Cathedral from Ludgate- 
Hill. It is a noble monument of the piety, taste, 
and opulence of our ancestors ; a Temple worthy to 
be erected by the hands of freemen , to that all-gra- 
cious Being whose providence has blessed the 
happy inhabitants of Britain with protection . 

The internal decorations of this Cathedral are 
inferior to the superb combination of the beauties 
of architecture presented by the exterior. It is 
the masterpiece of Sir Christopher Wren, who 
laid the first stone on the 21st of June, 16*73, and 
completed the fabric in 1710, at the expence of 
«jf -727,952. The curiositits of this Cathcdrolriiay 

G 
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b(s viewed for liaif-arcrown. Thej cootbt of tfaye 
xohispering gallery ; the ttoo galleries on the outside of 
the building ; the geometrical stair-^ase ; the greajl hell^ 
m the southern tower ; and (he halL 

The body of the church is decorated with the 
flags and standards taken from the French and 
Dutch, in the late war; and it is now ad«rned with 
the statues of that sublime moralist, elegant wri- 
ter, and excellent critic. Dr. Samuel Johnson ; the 
iillustrious philanthropist, Howard; Captain Bur- 
gess, of the navy; and General Abercrombie. . 

St. Paul's Cathedral is open for Divine Service, at 
«ix o'clock in the morning, a quarter before ten in 
the forenoon, and a quarter before three in the af- 
ternoon. 



WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 



. This venerable Gothic pile is, next to St. Paul's, 
the most remarkable ediike consecrated to religion 
in the English metropolis. From its first founds* 
tion by Sebeft, King of the West Saxons, it under- 
went many dilapidations, till it was rebuilt in its 
present form by Henry lU. 

Westminster Abbey is 489 feet in length, 6£ 
feet in breadth at the western front ; the length of 
the cross aisle is 1 89 feet, and the Foof is 90 feet 
high. The west end is adorned with two turrets^ 
Ine interior is magnifigent ; the roof is supported 
by two rows of arches, resting upon pillars of mar- 
ble ; .and the choir, which contains an aitar-picce 
of white marble, is the moat beautiful in Europe. 
The ceremony 9f the coronation of the kiags aa# 
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Queens of Engrlund is performed In this choir, lii- 
deedy the whole appearance of this majestic iiilc » 
calculated to excite the most sublime and afiecting 
ideas, for the stranger at almost erery step disco- 
ytn some monument consecrated to departed ge* 
nius and Tirtue. The Foetus comer, in the soath 
tross aisle, is pecuKarlv' calculated to impress the 
flaind of sensibility with awe and tentkrness; and 
while we read the inscriptions on the monaments of 
Miiton, Spencer^ Shakespeare, Dryden, and Gold- 
taiith, the bosom thrills with a proud recollection 
^some of the most energetic effasions of the £ng<* 
Esb Muse. The remains of that exLcellent moralist 
and critic, Dr. Johnson, are interred a few paces in 
front of the statue of Shakespeare ; but the admirer 
of genius looks around, in vain, for a memorial of 
our sweetest bard, the elegant Pope. 

The curiosities of Westminster Abbey are nu- 
merous. £dward the Confessor's Chapel contains 
liis chair, ito which the kings and qiieent of £ng-> 
land are crowned. 

The Chapel of Henry VII. contains his tomb, 
and a Taiiety of curiosities* 

The prospect from the western tower of the Ab- * 
bey is highly picturesque and delightful, presenting 
a great pait of Westminster and its environs ; a dis- 
tant ^Hew of Hyde Park} the Serpentine River, and 
Kensington Gardens; many itiagnificent public 
buildings, particularly the Banquetting-Housc, al 
Whitehall ; the Bridges, with the majestic sweep of 
the river; together vdth a view of Somerset House, 
St. PauFs Cathedral, and a variety of towering 
spires. 

iJl the* Gurxositics of Westminster Abbey may be 
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^leen for one Bhilling and sixpence* and the strangtf^x 
will be amply gratified by his visit. 

The King's, or Westminster School, stands 
near the Abbey. This institution was founded in 
1070, and is at present one of the greatest schools 
in England. It is conducted by two masters and 
iive ushers, and contains about 409 scholars. 

The entrance of St. Stephen's, Walbrook, hag 
been praised by architects and men of taste. It 
^stands near the Mansion-Ir^ouse, and is built in the 
form of a cross. The beautiful dome, and su* 
perb roof, supported by columns of the Corinthian 
order, present a rich assemblage of architectural 
^le^nce* 

The exterior of St. George's Church, Hanover- 
square, particularly its stately portico, ha» been justly- 
admired ; and the portico of St. Martin's Church 
is also very magnificent. Most of the remiLuning 
churciies have nothing remarkable, except the plea»^ 
ing variety of Gothic spires, which ^ve the east* 
cm part of the metropolis such a superiority, in 
point of appearance, over all other cities in the 
world. 

The number of churches in the metropolis is 
1 22, including St Paul's Cathedral, and Westmin- 
ater Abbey, or the Collegiate Church of St. Peter; 
besides 150 Chapels, 150 Meeting houses, and six 
Synagogues. Total of places of public worship, * 
428. 

Next to the places set apart for* the purposes 
pf religion may be mentioned the various institutiong 
for education. These are numerous, ami amount 
to 4,050, including 16 Inns of Court; 5 Colleges; 
;62 Public schooli; 237 parish 8chook;and SJS^ 
private schools. 
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Tbe number of Hospitals, Alms house*, Difpen-* 
sahes, and other charitable institutions, amount to 
164. 

An estimate of the consumption of provisions has 
1)een given in the Encyclopedia Britannica and other 
fecent publications; but these calculations mnst 
txccessarily be vagne and unsatisfactory. 

The several markets established m this metro- 
}H>lis are under excellent regulations. The most 
remarkable arc West-Smithfield, for cattle and 
liorses ; LeadenhaU, Newgate, and Fleet markets, 
for botchers meat ; and Coven t Garden for vege- 
tables and fniit. 

COURTS or JUDICATURE, PRISONS, 8^c. 

There arc 57 Courts of Justice in thfc metropolis, 
Ibar Ecclesiastical courts; 14 Prisons, and four 
Houses of Correction. 

From the abovementioned" view, it must be 
evident^ that, with all tbe boasted advantages en- 
Joyed by man in a wealthy and populous capital^ 
he is yet far from that state of moral perfcctioh so 
Ibndly pictured by speculative philosoi)hers. The 
highest ^c*miums have been lavished on the 
founders of hospitals and alms houses; but were 
the simple principles of beneficence practised by 
statesmen, there would be no occasion for such 
asylums for the unfortunate. Relief to the indi- 
gent, di*trit)uted at their houses, or lodgings, 
would be more beneficial than that afforded by 
the most cjt tensive workhouse; and the delicacy 
and sensibility of many a worthy mind would be 
preserved from the degradation of beggary. It is 
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iu consequence of frequent wars, multiplied taxe^ 
the luxurious waste of the opulent, ahd the 
connivance of men in power at gaming and inebri- 
ation, that the most polished nations of Europe 
languish under a variety of wretchedness, nor can 
the eye of the philanthropist perceive one ray of 
hppe in the whole gloomy horizon of political op- 
pression. 

Our workhouses are in reality dormitories, where 
human activity and strength are suffered to .remain 
unexerted ; where infancy is nursed in the lap of ig- 
norance, and afterwards set adrift on the oqean of 
life, like a ship without a rudder. But are not 
the Houses of Correction and Prisons productive of 
a reformation of morals? Alas! the very ueverse is 
the case. It is the misfortune of the prisoner, con- 
fined for<iebt, or his crimes, to become worse ^ instead 
of better, by confinement. As for the. unhappy- 
woman who is immured in a prison, her finer sensi- 
bilities are gradually blunted by an intercourse 
with the vicious ; an intercourse which she is unable 
to avoid, unless she can hire an apartment, where 
in seclusion she may reflect on her mis^rtunes in 
hopeless sorrow. 



PUBLIC COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS. 

THE ROYAI. XXCHAKG£. 

This building; is admirably adapted to the purpose* 
of commerce. It was originally founded in 1566; 
bttt being destroyed by the great firej in 1666, [it 
was rebuilt by Sir Christopher Wren, 

The Royal Exchange is situated on the ngithefA 
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»ide of Comliill, and has two fronts, eadi of wfiicfi 
^mmunicates with the area by a gateway* The 
area is diTided into twenty walks, where merchants 
of. dif{erent nations assemble for the dispatch of 
tkisioess, which is principally transacted from three 
to four o'clock in the afternoon. The Royal Ex- 
change is open fcom eight o'clock in the morning 
tUl 6ix in the evening; and the stranger will be mucb 
gratiiied by the regularity and order with whick 
business to aa immense amount is transacted. 



THB BANK Of BNGLAMt)* 

This depository of wealth is of the utmost 
consequence to the commercial prosperity of th^ 
nation. It is a detached building of stone, situated 
in Threadneedle-street. The Company of the 
Bank of England was incorporated, by an act of 
the legislature in the reign of William III. their 
capital was then limited to ,£.1, £00 ,000, but at 
present it amounts to «£• 11,550,006. The whole 
interior of this building may be viewed in company 
vrith one of the clerks, and the hours of business 
,are from nine o'clock in the moniing till five ia 
the afternoon. 

SOMERSET PLACE. 

This lofty and magnificent pile is the most 
extensive and elegant commercial edifice in Europe. 
It stands on the northern bank of the river, in the 
centre ef the »ietropolis, and takes its name from 
Someiiet, the protector, who built a palace on its 
s*:ih: in the year 1 b^^. 
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In consequence of an act of parliament, th» 
original structure was dentolishtd^ and the present 
edince was erected for the accommodation of th« 
public ofiices. 

The grand entrance bj three arches is from the 
Strandy and the front consists of a rustic basement^ 
with columns in the G>rinthian order, surmounted 
by an Attic story adorned with a ballustrade. The 
court is adorned with a statue of his Majesty, with 
an emblematic figtire of the Thames at his feet. 

The Royal and Antiquarian Societies, and the 
Royal Academy, have roomsinSomcrset Place, and 
several public offices occupy the other part of this 
extensive structure. 

Business is transacted with remarkable order 
and dispatch in the public offices at Somerset*Place, 
of which there are at present no less than l2l ; 
namely. Survey of Crown Lands, Lord Treasurers, 
Navy, Navy Pay, Comptroller of the Pipe, Salt, 
Sick and Hurt, Stage Coach Duty, Hackney 
Coach, Stamps, Tax, Victualling, Auditor of Im-^ 
prests. Clerk of the Estreats, Duchy Courts of Lan- 
caster and Cornwall, Hawkers and Pedlars, Horse 
Duty, Renxmbrancers, Lottery, Signet, and Wine 
Licence. 



THE CUSTOM HOtSt 

Is situated to the west of the Tower, ott the 
bank of the Thames, and appropriated to the receiv-^ 
ingof the duties, called the customs, on importk 
and exports. 
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THE EXCISE orrzcE 



Is a stone building, erected in 1763, and apprih* 
priated to the receipt of the excise duties. 



THE GEMEBAL POST OFFICE 

la ^tuated near Lombard-street. This excel- 
lent commercial institution is of the utmost impor- 
tance to the prosperity of the community, and ad* 
mirabk for the regularity, dispatch End security, with 
which letters are conveyed to every part of the 
United Kingdom. 

The receiving houses for letters ate open in West- 
jDunstertill four o'clock, and in the city till five 
o'clock, in the afternoon. Bellmen collect letters 
till six o'clock, and at the Genera) Post-Office, 
letters are received till seven o'clock. 

By a regulation adopted lA June 1802, no letters 
ttre to be returned. 

The following are the rates of postage of swingle 
letters, from any post office in England or Wales. 

For any distance Pence. 

not exceeding 13 miles • .... .3 

25 & not exceeding 30 4 

30 50 5 

50 80 6 

80 ...130 7 

130 170 8 I 

170; 230 9 

i30 ...%.. 300 IQ 
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Above tbe distance of 300 miles, the postage ift 

increased progressively one penni/ for 100 miles. 

The postage must be paid for all letters to the 

undermentioned foreign places : 

Pence. 

For France, Flinders, & Holland . • 10 

For Italy, by Hamburgh 16 

For the north of Europe, Germany & Turkey 16 

For Spain & Minorca « ^ 

For Lisbon • • . .S6» 

For America & the West-Indies 2^ 

A letter box is provided at the India House for 
the reception of. letters to the East Indies.. 

Another excellent regulation is the . Ttoo^etmy 
Post Office^ There are several receiving houses . in 
the metropolis and its environs, for letters to be 
conveyed by the Twopenny post. The two prin- 
cipal offices are, one at the General-Post Office, 
Lombard-street, and the other in Gerrard-strect, 
Soho. Six collections and deliveries of letters arc 
made in the metropolis every day (Sundays excepted) . 
Next to the abovementioned commercial institu- 
tions, which are under the controul of Government, 
may be classed those structures erected by the Cor- 
poration of London and the East-India Company* 

THE MANSION HOCSB. 

This structure is of Portland stone ; the portico 
is adorned with six fluted cplumns of the Corin- 
thian order, which suppoit a pediment adorned 
with emblematic figures. 

The Mansion house is situated westward^of 
Comhill, and is the residence of the Lord-Mayor 
oCJLondon. 
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GUILDHALL* 

This Gothic edliice is the public hall of the Cityt 
where the citizens assemble to chuse their represen- 
tatives in parliameAty and their public officers. 
There are apartments in this building in which the 
courts of the city are held. Guildhall is worthy 
the attention of the curious stranger, who will easily 
obtain admittance. 

Besides the public buildings befofementioned there 
are others appropriated to commerce^ deserving of 
notice, either for the elegance of architecture, or 
their extent and convenience. The most remark-* 
able are, * 

T/te East'India House ^ in Leadenhall-street, which 
i9 adorned with an elegant front of Portland stone. 

TAe South'-Sea House; Tine Trinity House; ihe 
Corn-Exchangc ; the Coal Exchange ; and the forfv^ 
nuut Halk of the City Companies, are also worthy 
of obsenradon. 

PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, and SCHOOLS. 

The Temple was founded by the Knights-Tern'^ 
plarif in the year 1183. It is an irregular build- 
ing of considerable extent : the two entranced are 
from Fleet- street; and its gardens, which are o])en 
to the public in summer, extend alonjg the bunk 
of the Thames, and in fine weather present the 
beautiful and interesting scene of a crowded prome- 
oadc. The church of the Temple is one of the 
most beautiful Gothic buildings in Europe. This 
church belongs to the two societies of Law-studcuts 
which now occupy the Temple. 
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Among the various Inns of Court, LkiD^ln^s-Itm^ 
Situated on the west side of Chanceiy-Lane, is 
most worthy of observation^ on account of its ex- 
tent; the beauty of its gardens, which are open to 
the public; and the ma^ificencc of the range of 
mtfoem stone huildingSy with the front towards the 
gardens* 

Gray's* Inn Is situated on the northern side of 
Holbom; it contains a handsome square, but is 
chiefly remarkable for its gardens, covered ia 
summer with beautiful verdure, and adorned with 
lofty groves. Staples-Inn, Clifford VInn, Bar- 
nard's-Ian, FurnivalVInn,Lyt>nVInn, and Clc- 
ment's-Inn, contain nothing worthy of description. 

The College of P/iysicianst instituted by Henrj 
VIII. is a brick building, adorned with a portico 
of stone. ' It is situated in Warwick-Lane, ' and 
forms a contrast to the disgusdng fetor an^ fUth 
of the shambles in its vicinity. 

TAe Rolls Chapel^ situated in Chancery-Lane^ is 
the repository of the modern regords of .the realm. 

Doctors Commons 9 '^here courts are kept jbr the 
trial of ecclesiastical causes. Is a structure of brick, 
situated to the south of St, Paul's Cathedral, 

The College of Heralds ^ which stands in the vicinity 
of Doctors Commons, contains the records of the 
coats of arms of all the families in England. 

Taie house of the Society for the encouragement 
of Afts, Manu&ctures, and Commerce, is situated m 
John-Street, Adelphi. This patriotic society was 
instituted about half a century ago, and has contri- 
buted to the increase of national wealth, by liberal 
premiums bestowed dn the sttccess&il cuAttvatoTS of 
the useful arts. 
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The Royal Imikution of Great Bi'ifain was incor- 
porated for ** thedifiusion of knowledge, and facili- 
tating the general introduction of useful mechanical 
improvements.*' But the chimerical experiments of 
Count Rumford savour too much of quackery to ex-> 
cite much hope that his plans of economy can ever 
be realized. 

The Royal Society^ and Antiquarian Society^ hold 
their meetings in the rooms appropriated to them iu ^ 
Somerset-Pkcc. 

MUSEUMS. 

J. T/ie British Museum is a depository of antiqui- 
ties, libraries, manuscripts, and curiosities in natu- 
ral history. This structure is situated in Great Rus* 
se!-Street, Bloomsbury ; and tickets of free admis* 
sion may be obtained by application at thf^ porter's 
lodge at the entrance. 

J I. T/ie Leverian Museum f consisting of a collec- 
tion of subjects of natural history, is situated on the 
Suriy side of Blackfriars-Bridge. The terms of 
admission one shilling, 

HOSPITALS and PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Chrises Hospitaly to the north of Newgate-street, 
was founded by Edward VL for the maintenance 
and education of the orphans of poor freiemen of 
London. 

One thousand children are at present on. this excel- 
lent establishment, and the annual expediture is 
£$Q,OQ(X. * 

D 
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Si. Barthokmew^s Hospital vr^s founded in 1102, 
for the relief of the sick and maimed, and rebuilt of 
stone in the present magnificent style in 1 730. This 
structure is situated near West-SmithHeld . Indigent 
persons, maimed by accident, are admitted without 
previous recommendation at all hours of the day 
and ni^hi ; and diseased persons are received on peti- 
tion, signed by a governor. A committee of the go- 
Ternors sit every Thursday at the Hospital, to deter* 
mine on petitioiis. 

St. Thomases Hospital, situated in the Borough of 
South wark, was originally erected in the year 1215, 
for the relief of the indigent, maimed by accident or 
afflicted with disease. 

Gut/^s Hospital "W'ds erected by Thomas Gu)?-, a 
bookseller of London, who founded it at the expence 
of .£.20,000, and bequeathed ,£.220,000 for its en- 
dowment* The in-patients in this establishment 
are 432 in number, besides about 2000 out-patients, 
who are annually relieved, 

Bethlem Hospital, for the cure of lunatics, is aa 
extensive structure of brick and stone, situated on 
the south side of Mooriields. At present this hos* 
pital contains about 250 patients. 

iS^. Luke\s Hospital, for the cure of lunatics, is an 
extensive ^ructure, buiit of brick and stone, in a 
simple and beautiful style of architecture. Its si- 
tuation is airy and salubrious, on the western ^ide 
of the City Hoad ; and the interior is the most per- 
fect model of cleanliness and convenience. 

T/ie Foundlhig Hospital was established by royal 
charter in the year 1761, ** for preventing the fur- 
ther murders of poor miserable infants at their birth, 
and for suppressing the inhuman custom of expos* 
kig new-boiQ infants to perisjti in the streets." 
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The Mfigdaien Hospitai vr9B opened in 1751, for 
the reception of penitent prostitutes ; and a rnajority 
of the young women admitted, have been restored 
to their friends, or placed in situations ivhert they 
can earn an honest livelihood. From the first in- 
stitution of this Hospital, Aug. 10th, 1738, to Jan* 
7th, 1S02, there Ijave been 3437 women admitted, 
most of whom were under twenty years of age. 
Of this number nearly 3000 have been reclaimed^ 
and restored to domestic happiness. ^ 

The Asylum t for female orphans, was instituted to 
prevent prostitution, 

Bayswater general Lying-in Hospital^ and four 
others of inferior note, are instituted for the reception 
of poor pregnant women. 

^ Greenwich Hospiiai^iuatly celebrated for its mag- 
nificent architectural beauty, is situated on the 
southern bank of.theThames, at the distance of five 
niilcs from London -Bridge* It was founded by 
William III. for the relief of invalid seamen; and 
no less than 2410 pensioners, together with about 
3000 out-pensioners, now receive benefit from this 
excellent institution. 

Chelsea Hospital was founded by Charles 11. for 
the relief of invalid soldiers, and affords relief to 
500 in-pcusioners and 10,000 out-pensioners. 

Besides the abovementioned Hospitals, there are 
others for the relief of misery and indigence ; and 
the estimate of the annual expenditure of the various 
Charitable Institutions of the metropolis, amounts, 
according to the calculations of Mr. Colquhoun, to 
^.850,000. 

I>2 
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PALACES and ROYAL PARKS. 

St. James* s Palace was built by Henry VII?, 
The apartments arc extremely elegant, although the 
exterior of the building, which is of brick, is by nd 
means gratifying to the admirer of architecture. 

This palace was the town residence of Queen 
Anne, Geo. I. and Geo* II. but is now only^ used 
by the King for purposes of state. 
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The QiL^^s Palace i or Buckingham House ^ is aa 
elegant structure of brick. It stands at the western 
extremity of St. James's Park, and is the winter resi- 
dence of his present Majesty. 

St, Jameses Park is nearly two miles in circunnL- 
ference, of an oblong form, and adorned with a 
canal and noble rows of elms and lime-trees. 

H^de Park is situated at the western extremity of 
the capital. It is beautified with many plantations 
of young trees, and the Serpentine river adds much 
to the fine eifect of the groves of Kensington 
Gardens, The extent of those magnificent gardens is 
nearly three miles and a half. In fine weather, on 
Sundays, in the spring, the promenades of Hyde- 
Park and Kensington Gardens, present a most 
amusing assemblage of human beings to the eye of 
the observer. 

Kensington Palace is a heavy brick building. 

The Banquttting Houscy which is all that remains 
of Whitehall Palace, is a beautiful fragment, consist- 
ing of two stories, the front of hewn stone, adorned 
with columns and pilasters of the Ionic and com- 
posite orders, with the capitals rich'iy cinbellii^hed. 

The Palace of West7JWistcr is a Gothic building, 
situated near the Abbey, and comprehending within 
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its precincts Westminster Hall, the House of Lords^ 
and the House of Commons, 

The Tower of London stands eastward of London- 
Bridge, and the exteripr of the ditch which surreunds 
this fortress is 3156 feet in extent. On a plat- 
form, which runs along the bank of the Thames, 
sixty-one nine-pounders are mounted, which are 
6rcd on state hoLdays, and when victory is obtained 
©vcr the enemies of the nation. 

The Curiosities of the Tomer are numerous, and 
consist of the Royal Train of Artillery; Hone 
Armory; Small Armory ; Spanish Armory; Jewel 
Ofiice ; Mint ; Lions, and other wild Beasts. The 
whole may be seen for three shillings. 

• COMMERCE. 

AccoRDiKG to the estimate of a judicious calcu- 
lator, the imports and exports of the port of Lon- 
don ainount to upwards o^ seventy millions a year ; 
including the value of the hull, tackle, and stores of 
the shipping. 

Of thi» the trade of the F^st-India Company is 
estimated at six millions and a half; and that of 
the West-India trade, to the enormous sum of seven 
millions annually. 

The domestic wholesale business of the metropo- 
lis is calculated to amount to fifty millions a year ; 
and the retail trade is f Jtogether incalculable, being 
carried on in more than twenty thousand shops and 
warehouses. 

The principal manufactures of London consist of 
Jewelry, Gold and Silver, Japan ware. Porter 
breweries, manufactories of sugar, soap, sails^ cor- 
dage, and a variety of Qther articles. 

D 3 
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PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

THE STAGE. 

The loud demant! from year to'year the same, 
Cripples li^vention and makes Fancy lame ; 
While J^brrc itself, most mourn fuHy jejune , 
Calls for the kind assistance of a tune ; 
And authors hear one universal cry — 
Tickle and tntertmn us, or ive die /• ' 

Or all the atBuscments invented by the ingenuity 
•f man, a theatric representation of human manners 
and passions is the most interesting awl instructive. 
When the energy of sentiment, and the pathos of 
the noblest feelings of our nature, are combined 
•with the dignified action of the tragic muse, xvc 
sympathize with suffering virtue, and we are warned 
against the practice of vice, which is productive of 
the most calamltotis events. 

The mirthful sallies of Thalia arc still more pleas- 

Jf ing; by holding, " as it iffere^ the mirror up to im- 

ture,^* she satirises our follies in so agreeable a 

manner, that in the disguise of mirth we embitice 

wisdom* 

Tragedy maybe termed the sublime, and Co- 
medy the beautiful, of the drama. The former 
rouses the ]}assions by an irresstible ap{>eal to the 
heart; the latter, by exhibiting a lively |)ortrait of 
w4iatever is ridiculous or censurable in public man- 
ners, at once corrects the foible and enforces pro- 
priety of conduct* 
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Theatric exhibitions present so many gratification! 
to the mind, that they will ever be favourites with a 
polished people. The eye is delighted with a variety 
of graceful forms, decorated in characteristic dressci, 
and displaying the affecting gestures of passion, or 
the more pleasing agility and grace of motion in the 
sprightly dance; the ear is charmed with the har- 
mony of vocal and instrumental music ; the magic 
influence of sympathy pervades the mind in unison 
with the dignified woe of the tragic muse, or the 
animating sallies of Thalia provoke irresistible 
mirtl>. To. these charms may be superadded the 
interesting variety of graceful forms and animated 
ooantenances of the audience, while appropriate 
scenery and the splendour of taper-lights give the 
"whole an air of gaiety and pleasure. 

With fdl these attractions, however, it is question- 
able whether the stage has not contributed to im-* 
morality. Under proper regulations it would, is 
the poet has described it, be a ])owerful monitor, 

** To wake the soul by tender strokes of art, 
To^se the genius, and to mend the heart; 
To make mankind, in conacious virtue bold, 
Live o'er each scene, and Aewhat they behold." 

The earliest accouijt we have of the English 
^rama is recorded by Haywood, who informs us, 
tiiat in the reign of Henry 11. the Mysteries ^ a 
kind of representation of the miracles and select pas- 
sages from the Scriptures, were exhibited by the 
monks m London. This theatric representation, 
was succeeded by the M0raiitiei, in which the vir- 
tues and vices were personified. 
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Interludes were first written and performed in the 
reign of Henry VIlI.; and soon afterwards dramatic 
compositions, under the denomination of Tragedies 
and Comedies, were represented and published. 

During the short reign of the superstitious and 
cruel Mary, taste was repressed by bigotry, and 
theatrical amusements suspended. On the accession 
of Eliiabcth, however, the elegant entertainments 
of the stage were revived and cherished with reno- 
vated vigour. The Tragic Muse now visited Al- 
bion, and inspired her favourite Shakespearci whose 
just delineation of characters and manners, and af- 
fecting expression of the passions, have never been 
equalled. 

** Each form of many-co'dured life he ^rew, 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new : 
Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign, 
And panting Time toU'd after hiro in vain.** 

Dr. Johnson. 

Ben Jonson, the contemporary of Shakespeare, 
also contributed to the improvement of the English 
drama. — His comedy of Every Man in his Ihtmour 
1*08 often been revived ; and several of his pieces, 
notwithstanding obsolete phrases and the quamtness 
of the language, abound with lively characteristics of 
human nature, and spirited satire against vice and 
folly. 

Since that period our drama has been gradually 
refined. The pathetic Otway and the elegant Rowe 
have been favoured with the inspirations of Melpo- 
mene; while Thalia bestowed her minh-inspiring 
ftmil» on Cibber, Vanburgh, Farqubar, Congrcvc 
an4 Steele. 
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Our comic writers, however, were rather tac 
abettors of licentiousness than tiie correctors o( 
folly; insomuch that a French 'author ascribes the 
depravity of public manners in this capital to the 
pernicious influence of our comedies. 

Sentimental comedy deserves an exemptiori from 
this*charge. Steele's Conscious Levers, and several 
dramatic pieces of a similar nature, have contributed 
to polish and improve society; and o^r modeca 
comedies, though feeble and uninteresting, ar<: 
more consistent with decorum, than the lively 
productions of our early comic writers. 

The West Indian, the School for Scaridaf, and a 
few good comedies, have rescued this age from the 
condemnation of stupidity; but, witlidae exception 
of a few dramatic pieces, the puerile and vulgur 
productions of the present race of dramatists, to- 
gether with the ghostly abortions of M, G. Lewis's 
monstrous muse, are too contemptible even to de- 
serve the chastistement of satire. 

Our modern comedies are, in general, flippant 
and uninteresting, abounding with a repetition of 
cant phrases, puns, and pert dialogue. 

Pantomimic- gesticulation and outrageous rant, 
intermingled with impious execrations, constitute ' 
the very spirit of modern tragedy : such is Pizarrra. 
Indeed the radical defect of the modern drama is 
the insignificance of the- subject chosen by the 
writer. 

A candid enquiry will convince us that our 
most popular plays have. a pernicious eilect on the 
mind. Shakespeare's best tragedies, Othello, Hamr 
let, and Richard the Third, contain several indecent 
passages and allusions, at once puerile txwA obscene. 
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Those dictates of lewd wit were written to gratify 
the infant taste of.tlie English nation; but now, 
when It has confessedly attained maturity, let us 
reject such passages, which have a much greater 
atfinity to dulness, than the idolizers of the Avo- 
xiian bard would admit. 

Whatever benefit may be received at the theatres, 
by the auditory in general, certain it is that the youth- 
ftj 1 part of the fair sex undergo a severe ordeal . When 
we behold beautiful young ladies at church, adorned 
with the elegant robe ofraode6ty,ilnd afterwards view 
the same lovely beings in the boxes at the playhouse, 
sitting half naked, ss if in imitation of women of the 
town, \/e can scarcely believe our eyes, or recon- 
cile to reason such a glaring inconsistency, such a 
preposterous violation of decorum. W^hat ! are the 
amiable daughters of Britain to exhibit themselves 
to the ifitrusive gaze of the world ? — forbid it pro- 
priety, decency, and virtue. 

Theatre Royal^ Drury-Lane* — ^This elegant place 
of public amusement contains four tiers of boxc^ 
a spacious pit, and two galleries. The prices of ad- 
mission are, Boxes 6*; Pit 3*. 6V; first gallery 2*. 
and second gallery Is. 

Theatre Roi/al^ CoTeni^Gardcrii is elegant, though 
not so magnificent or extensive as that of Drury- 
Lane. The price of admission i^ the same. 

Theatre Royals Ha^mark^. '^Thls is the principal 
summer theatre, besides which, there arc, Sadlcrs 
Wells ; the Amphitheatre of Arts ; the New Royai 
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Circus ; Yauxhall Gardens ; a&d Ranelagh ; tooce- 
ther with at least twenty Tea Gardens in the vicinity 
of London. 

As for the ridiculous amusements of The Plum* 
iasmagoria^ The Invitible Girl^ and the exhibition of 
•vergrown Oxen and Swine, they are too contemp- 
tible to be classed with any thing connected with ra- 
tional recreation. 

Italian Opera. — Almost every class of society par- 
ticipates the amusements of the theatres and public 
gardens ; but the Italian Opera is almost exclusively 
appropriated by the nobility. ^ It would be a happy . 
circumstance, indeed, for the rest of the community, 
did persons of quality engross all other fn voloi 9 
and expensive amusements; such as routs, masque- 
rades, and private theatricals, which, by a most al- 
surd passion for imitation, several of our merchants 
and tradesmen's wives and children have pursued 
with frantic eagerness. 

The sum of two hundred guineas is annually 
subscribed by several of' the nobility for a box at 
the Opera-house, where they are contented to as- 
semble and enjoy sweet sounds. Indeed, from the 
ardour with which the)*^ patronize this exotic species 
of amusement, we might imagine that they were 
bitten by the Tarantu/A, and obliged to resort to music 
as a remedy. But the truth is, more dangerous 
diseases ore vent their repose ! — Rentorse for 
time and treasure misspent, the spleen of luxury, and 
the imbei^Jiity of indolence, require the anodyne of 
music. 
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HACKNEY COACH TARES. 

Distance not exceeding one iTiile, Is,; one thile 
and a half, \s. 6d, ; and so on, adding the additibnal 
feum of sixpence for every fahber distance, not ex- 
ceeding half-a-mile. N. B. Coaches kept in wait- 
ing any time within 40 minutes, l.y; and 6V. for 
every ?0 minutes afterwards. The number of 
hackncv coaches in London are eictert hundred* 

RATES OF WATEUMEN, 1804# 

Over the Thamts directly, to the opposite shore, 
between Greenwich and Windsor, with a sculler, 
2r/.; ownc pcunif for each person, if more than one. 
The fare for a wherry with oars is double that of a 
sculler. N. B. No more than six persons are to 
be taken into a wherry, as one fare. 

RATES OF CHAIRMEN, 

For any distance not exceeding one mile, 1*. one 
mile and a half. Is. ()//; and every half mile after- 
wards ()V/. — Time', for the first hour, U. 6V; for 
<^very hour afterwards, 6d. 

PORTERAGE OF PARCELS FROM INNS, 

A parcel, not exceeding 5C//5. to any distance not 
r.rrxcding a quarter of a mile, 3f/. ; half a mile, 4</.; 
uuc mile, bV, ; and so on in proportion. 
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CHAltACTS&XSTICS OF TiiC NATIVSS OF LONDON* 

I 

With respect to those tradesmen » artists, and mecha- 
nu» who inhabit the city, they are in general a self- 
opinionated people. Accustomed to behold the mag- 
nificence of the public buildings, and the abundance 
of merchandise which fills the«hops and warehouses, 
they, by an absurd association of ideas, consider them- 
selves connected with this grandeur and opulence, 
and hold evtry foreigner iti contetnpt. 

Their pricie, however, seldom originates in a coi^- 
sciousness of personal merit ; in that respect it must 
be acknowledged they are unassuming. They form 
a much more judicious estimate of the value of tilings; 
and are proud €>I^ their riches, the opulence of their 
relatives, comparatively brisk trade, and other ac- 
cidental circumstances. Their knowledge is very 
limited, insomuch that they would prefer agood din- 
ner, or even a pot of porter and a dean pipe, to the 
circle of the s dences. 

The intellectual attainments of the citizens in ge- 
neral are either premature or very limited. A boy 
in London too soon becomes acquainted with amuse- 
ments, popOtiir opinions, and that general, but su- 
perficial knowledge of the world, which is a kind of 
twilight of intellect. Self-love is productive of pride ; 
the stripling is a man in idea, while he is only a boT 
in stature, lie imagines he has attained the pinnacle 
of kno^Krledge, and there he stops. Hence his intellec- 
tual progress is arrested by vanity, and he attains the 
; age of maturity, but remains an infant in real know- 
kdee. 

fi must be confessed, however^ that the ihopkeep- 
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en of the metropolis are diftinguished by an air o 
geritllify, aftd arc rfemiirlcalily clean in fheir person 
and dress, as far as their business will pern\it. 

In consequence of their too general neglect of 
learning, m^ny citizens remain in a state of irnorance, 
which, notwithstanding *their expertness m tradci^ 
renders thefti liaWe to be duped by quack doctors and 
impostors of every description. Indeed, their self- 
love is highly gratified by these gentlemen-like fo- 
^giiers, who cbfne smiling and bowing to impose 
upon their eredullty. They imagine that these 
stratMgers are drawn hither by the fame of the capi- 
tal, and come to admire its.jnhabitants. 

Their mental attainments are generally confined 
to a knowledge of trade, and a calculation of mo- 
ney ; and they really consider themselves as the 
'greatest people in the world. A citizen of London ! 
enviable preeminence ! This alone confers an ima- 
ginary dignity on every rank of citizens, from 
the sooty 6weep*chimney to the gambling stock- 
jobber. 



MATIVES or ENGLAND, WHO COME* FROM DXJ- 
-ftjttST PROVINCES TO RESIDE IN LONDON. 

* 

These form a very considerable part of this .great 
'community ; they ate in 'general healihy, active^ 
indiistrlous men, whose a^stance in the more labo- 
rious avocations is highly conducive to |he ease and 
comfdrt of the eithcnfe. 

A great numbei of them are shopkeepers, whose 
proKty requires jio'eulogium. ^Mechanics Yorm 



aoother diTision^^ and almost the wbole wcighf of the 
4radgerj of lyondon rests on stout joang men from 
the country, -who are allured to town by tl^c expec- 
tation of higher wages than the £irmers can afibrd to 
give. These adventurers find ample spope for the ex- 
ercise of Iheir eorporea) and me^l^ powers m the me- 
tro^lis, into which they incessantly flow like streanis' 
into a reservoir. 

They are distinguishable by the peculiari^ of their 
provincial dialect, so different from the language of 
the cockney ; while their florid countenances, asd 
muscular forms, sufficiently evince that they are not 
natives of a city. 

That good s^ns^, wUch has ever l^en the chaxac- 
teristic of the Enghsh. nation, is the n^ost censplcu- 
cus trait of these Aonest men, whose activity contri- 
butes so much to the prosperity of London. A 
firmness which apnietimes borders^ on obstinacy 
marks the i^Q^ophisticated countryman, who is more 
^ncere, though less po)ished, than the luxurious ci- 
tizen. 

Goldsmith has distinctly characterised this descrip- 
^91^ qf En^lishn^en in tii^e following lineff :— i 
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A thqughtfal band. 
By f»niifi un&shipnM, fresk from Natare*« baod ! 
^ Fwic« in %\kw 9«tiie kardiuess of squI, 
" Tri^e to ii^umi'd rigJiV— above 9qntrovi|. 
*« Wiiilp e>n the poasaqt boasts thoje n^hts to sic^ 
«« AJ^d learns to vei^erate himself as m^i.*' 

WELCBMEN* 

Most of the Welch residents in London^have im- 
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perceptibly adopted the manners of their English 
neighbours, yet their characteristic ainoerity is still 
pcrcfptiblc to the reflecting observer. 

Honest in the r dealings, piroud of their ancestiy^ 
and inflated with aa> imaginary superiority which 
they feel as Ancient Britons, they arc too apt to have 
a contemptuous opinion of the rest of mankind ; but 
they are generally distinguished by that simple dig* 
nity of conduct which is ever the companion of in* 
tegrity. 

tCOTCHMEK.. 

The principal modre of a North Briton's ii*It to 
London is a desire to proflt by his industry and learn- 
ing. Frugal, temperate, and religious, his natural 
5:igacity is preserved amid the enervatbg allurements 
of the town ; hence he pursues his avocations with 
steadiness, and appropriates the fruits of his industry 
with the strictest economy. His success is facilitated 
by that national partiality for which Scotchmen ar« 
rrnaikable. 

With respect to their merit as authors. Scotchmen 
ha\-e ' otten distinguished themselves as historians^ 
cntics, moralists, divines, and physicians* 

The natives of Scotland now rendecit in tkis me« 
tropoiis may be divided into four classes :-^nobility 
and gentry ; merchants and tradesmen ; literary ad- 
ventureis; and labourers : all of whom we shall de* 
scribe indiscriminately under the general heads. 

The Scotch nation has for many aees been remark- 
able for a steady adherence tS Christianity. TTf^r 
writers have indeed rather represented truth with*thc 
solenm air ot a^ recluse^ than the more animated de- 
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meamour pf a smiling gr^uce, but the people haTe* ne» 
▼eithelessy proved their attachment to net dictates^ 
even to martyrdom I 

Kp people of any nation now resident ip Lon- 
don present such a curious diversity of character as 
the Irish. 

We shall first classify and delineate those Irishmen 
most remarkable for their foibles, and conclude with 
the most estimable. 

Among the other qualifications of young Irish- 
men who migrate to this city their eloquence is the 
most remarkable. From their constitutional viva« 
city they are generally possessed of such a superabun- 
dance of animal spirits, that their loquacity is asto- 
nishing. In almost every tavern or cofiee-house^yoa 
may meet with one or more of these orators, whose 
wit and fluency are exerted for the amusement of the 
company. 

Whatever be the topic — philosophy, politics, or 
the news of the day — ^the Irish orator speaks with 
impressive energy ; and this communicative disposi* 
tion is, doubtless, sometimes pleasing and sometimes 
tiresome to his auditory. 

0|ir most sensible poet observes, that 

** Words are like leaves, and where they most abound 
Much fruit of sense beneath, is rarely found.^ 

This is applicable; to the Irish orator ; but the truo 
cause of his volu^Jity, is the sprightliness of his 
imagination. This is also the reason wl^ lively 
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ishmen lo often commit blunders, as tliej ge* 
nerally speak without much reflection or «r« 
rangement of ideas. Were we to account pbysi* 
cally for this^tijr of sounds^ it might be asserted that 
it u necessary both for the health of the individual 
and the peace of society, that a volatile Irishman 
should be privileged to talk as much as he thinks 
proper — ^whether sense, nonsense, or as is too often 
the case, an intermixture of both. For it is pro- 
bable that those vivid animal spirits, which when 
volatilised fly ofFfrom the tip of the tongue, would 
be takiog another course, agitate the limbs, and dis- 
charge themselves in kicks and cuffs, to the great an- 
noyance of the community ? This hypothesis de- 
serves the attention of the faculty ; and if duly inves- 
tigated by a Scotch or German medical writer, might 
form a valuable treatise of four or five hundred pages 
in quarto ! 

The foible of the Irish nobility and gentry resi- 
dent in London is a passion for luxurious pleasures ; 
and the virtues which they possess in an eminent de- 
gree are candour and gencroaty. These amiable 
traits of mind are indeed conspicuous among every 
class of the Irish nation ; even their enemies confess the 
truth of tlie assertion. But undoubtedly their can- 
dour too often degenerates into insolence, and their 
generosity becomes profusion. Could they pursue 
the golden mean equally remote from extremes, they 
possess the social qualities of the heart, which con- 
duce, in an eminent degree, to the happiness of so- 
ciety. 
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GEH^RAX* pOMf ARISOtl Of THE £NaL|8H, gCOTCH| 
AMD IRISH NOW BB81DENT IM LpNDON. 

"^ Though black and white, blend, soften, and unite 
A thousand ways ; are there no black and white ?* 

Pon. 

It is amusing to dcvdope the distingdahing. traitf 
of the natires of tbese three kingdomf » now united 
in one mighty empire. 

Ilie Iwe of the Englishman | though often intense, 
is commonly influenced l}y some secondary conside* 
ration ; such as riches, or the benefit of a re- 
spiectable connection. The North Briton loves a bontn^ 
iissie dearly, and his affection is not diminished by 
wealth : whilst the Hibernian, though often re- 
proached as a fortune-hunter, generally loves his mis- 
tress for her beauty and accomplishments. 

The frU-ndihtp of the Englishman is cordial and 
consistent ; the Scotchman is also a sincere friend : 
but the friendship of the Irishman, though more 
fervid, is like the blaze of a taper, too often liable to 
be extinguished by the first gust of his anger. 

In religion the Englishman is as sytematic as in the 
regulation of his business; the Scotchman is still 
more strict in performing the duties of his faith ; and 
the Irishman, who loves God and his neighbour as 
well as either, is but seldom solicitous to a]^)ear 
itlisious. 

In literature as in commerce, the Englishman has 
a large capital, which he improves to the greatest ad- 
vantage. The Scotchman, who derives part of his 
intellectual wealth from others as it were by inberi- 
'"^«!cc, applies the rich bequest of Homer, Virgil, 
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and other iiliutrious ancients, to hi5 •wn use with 
propriety ; but he rather lives on the interest than 
increases the stock. On the contraiy, the Irishman 
inherits but little from the ancients. His literary 
wealth consists in the ricbf but unrefined ore of l^is 
own genius^ with which he adventures to almc^ 
every part of the globe, and is often unsuccessful, 
though sometiqie his bullion is coined into current 
axHiey* 

For seUd leanungy sound phiIo9^y> wd the h^p*- 
piest flints of the epic and the dramatic inuse> th{^ 
£ogltsb are superior to aav other nation. The 
Seotcb lilemti, with Icfs claim to originality^ jSru^- 
cessfully pursue the useful study of divinit^'y his^^ 
ly^ and criticism ; while tJbe Irish, wi^put either tiie 
extensive knowledge of the former^ or the discriwn^- 
tiag sagacity of the latter, excel in genuine wit, iro^ 
fiical humour, and that pathos of seneibility which, 
melts the heart. In support of this assertion, £4ig*- 
]»nd has produced a Newton, a Milton, and a Shake- 
speare ; Scotland can boast of a Blair, a Bobertson, 
and a Bcattie ; and Iisland, as a proof of the jus- 
tice of her pretentions, can bring forward a Swift^ 
a Goldsnuthf and a Sterne. 

With respect to pride, the Slnglishjcpan glories in 
the superiority of his country in wealth, trade, and 
civUi^aftion ; and his opinion is confirmed by the ap- 
pearance of merchants from all nations in Londoja. 
The ambitipn of t)ie North Briton is cherished by 
his learning and the antiquity of his iamilv ; and 
the pride of the Irishman is generally connned to 
bis own endowments^ the beauty of his mistress or 
wife, or the accomplishments of his friend. 

Both the Scotch su^ Iri^ residents in London seem 
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pretty ananimous in their preftrenoe of tke prodae- 
tions of their respectiye countries to those of Eng- 
land. From their eulogiuros it should Appear, that 
the oatcakes of the former were, like the heaveiily 
manna, ddicious to every palate ; and the potatoes 
of ^e latter, at least equ^ in flavour to pinentp- 
pies ! 

GESMAHS. 

One ^reat error seems to influence the Germans 
re«dent m this capital ;— -a propensity to cavil at our 
manners, customs, and laws, which, doubtless, are 
mueb superior to their own.--They declaim against 
Locke, and prefer the ihcondusive reasonings of 
professor Kant tm the aggregate wisdom of all our 
ethical writers. Indeed, though the welUbred Ger- 
mans are remarkable for a pleasing franknesi^ which 
forms a medium between tne distant manners of the 
English, and die intrusive flippancy of the 
French ; yet their minds are too generally tinctured 
witu a puerile arrogance, claiming a pre<eminence in 
science, which exists only in their own imagination. 

Quack doctors compose a class of Germans, who 
mignte hither for a livelihood. The most hotori^ 
ous of those were the late Dr. Brodum, and Surgeon 
B— , or more properly Bray / The benevolence of uese 
excellent men could not fail to receive its due reward 
among a people who know so well how to appreci^ 
ate nierit; especially when it is considered that 
their infallible nostrums, when administered, sel- 
dom failed to place the patient t^yajid the popper of 
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JIWSU 

A y»ty distioctclasA of the mkabitant9 of LandoQ: 
cottsi&l» of Jews. It ift compujted tlot tbffv anoioiJuQt 
tolwcntjfthouMod; ^od though, sv few of theru sure 
respectable characters^ the majority are notorious 
sharpers. Their adherence to the Mosaic law pre- 
vents them from mixiog with the rest of their f«l« 
low-citizens; hence they absolutely subsist on. 
tfa« iodostry tf othcff«». ajid becpovc a. njuu^^as^- 
Th« Jefwish deakn in wesuring apparel* gpl4» aAd 
silver^ parcha»e tfame articles ajt an underyaiue with* 
out scruple; tbej are the priacifv^l re<;cjlx^r% 
of atolea goods, and the itinerant Jew^boy% qIc- 
cubtQ bate sausmey in cv«cy duQcctioiu 
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iromtlTY AND<JENfTRY. 

«* True Merit is personal .•• 

FROM their freedom of intercoune, conttguhy 
of residence, and frequent mtcrmarriages, our no- 
bility and gentry 'm«y be con«idered as owe grelt 
body. The constitution has, indeed, dtstingnisfaetl 
them itito separate classes, by conferring on the 
former the honour of ^beiiig legi^l^ors by heredi- 
tary succe^ion, while the latter arc' appointed *by 
dection. But, in a moral light, their virtues and 
vices, nYantien and amusements, are the 'same, with 
ai fewislight Shades of dlfftrence. 

When our country gentlemen first visit London, 
they undergo n comp(ete metamorphosis. The 
transitfon from the cool breexes that ventilate their 
rural retreats to the warm atmosphere of the metro- 
polis, afiecis those rustics with a malady Which 
may bctcrmed a brain firfier; under its influcnce*ihey 
'bacomedeliriotjs,a0fl madly rush into the vortex of 
fa^ionablc dissipation. The facility with whidh 
the ^tfirr adopts the tnodish dress, phraseology, ef- 
feminacy, and vices of the town*bred rake, is Al- 
most incredible. On his arrival, the novelty 6f the 
«tene,iuidtlte va^t extent, population, and magnifi* 
ceneeofthe dty,'fill him with -astonidimeiit. A- 
shamed of his vulgarity of manners and dialect, he 
is silent and reserml, till an introduction to a few 
polite tnen tf the vorid teaches hhn to overcome 
nts uncouth bashiulness. Once initiated in modhh 
foUies, he boldly 'ditefts hxttiseif of ' itteeency ; iBre- 
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quents taverns and Stews; stares at passing females 
in the streets; and, inconsequence of his viporous 
constitution, becomes a more vociferous* and out<- 
rageous 6lood than the feeble cit, who had been 
practising from kisinjfancy. 

Boldly independent in principle, he proves, by his 
actions, that pleasure is his idol, and the shafts of 
hb ridicule, forged by obscenity on the anvil of 
dulness, are directed against that religion which his 
ancestors held in due veneration. 

It must be confessed, that the fine arts owe their 
present perfection to the munificence of our nobi- 
Cty and gentiy ; and the theatres may be said to ex- 
ist in consequence of the annual visits of the gay and 
the opulent to London. Besides what a multitude of 
perfumers, hair dressers, and other * creatures of &« 
sbion, would be destitute, if deprived of the patronage 
of the great? Nay, do not the taverns, gaming-houses, 
and bagnios, owe their chief support to the profu»on 
of young men of &shion ? 

One characteristic which denotes the accom- 
plished modem fine gentleman is,his skill in the arts 
of seduction. To allure a thoughtless girl by pre- 
sents and professions of love, and afterwards relin- 
Suish her to infamy, is such an heroic achievement, 
lat the man of gallantry is prouder of his conquest 
over the credulity of a maiden, * and the rich plun^ 
der of a taken heart,* than a hero would be of the 
wreath of victory. The moralist may censure the 
conduct of the seducer as infamous, not consider- 
ingthat fashion can make vice appear amiable. 

There are indeed nuny illustrious exceptioni to 
this general depravity among the higher classy ; 
«ad if our nobiHty ai^d gentry .would seriously ce« 
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fleet on their inilttence in society, they would di»» 
cover, that an imitation of their follies and yioes haa 
pervaded every subordinate class of the community. 
Divines may preach, and moralists write, in vain^' 
if the afilaeut practice and encourage vice. Bat 
the dissolute exclaim, *^ Can the example of a few 
individuals reclaim the world!— must we forego 
our pleasures to promote public happinte ? Let the 
parsons inculcate morality, they are paid for it : but 
we will live, while we live !*' Sudi aire the sugges- 
tions of selfish dissipatidn. But were persons of 
distinction to return to the luminous orbit of virtue, 
whence, like foandermg stars j they are making con* 
tinual abenations — were they to shine like a be- 
nign constellation, they would at once beautify and 
harmonise society. 
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Ai£RCHA.NTS. 

fieayln speed the caava«s g9.1iantly uDfurrd, 
To furnish and accommodate a world ! . 
To^ive tlie pole the produce of the sua, 
■ And knit th^ unsocial^ climates into one. 

THIS nuBDCRius and resectable class of tbe 
•cmnnMinity^arais the most wealthy aad j:c^»ectabk 
moBDBLtnetom boAyin the world : indeed the liM^rakanli 
ofl4ondQ& hawecifier beeaoeldbniled ibr -their «|Cj!h 

They have long been justly considered as eflKn- 
ljaliooiu'4>ttUtical :e<xi8teiice. To their enterprise 
we are indebted for the delicacies of every <dime ; 
consequently they are instrumental to the comfort 
of society, though they have contributed to the effe- 
minacy of the age^ by the importation of erotic lutu* 
rjes. 

As public characters, the punctuality and credit 
of our merchants have long been established ; and 
when any national exigence requires a contribution, 
the generosity of the mercantile body excels even that 
of the nobility. 

In private life they generally are amiable charac- 
ters. But, however estimable when detached fh>m 
business, they ^m to consider many evils connected 
with 'commerce as nceessary consequences » and 
therefore venalt When Commerce, that empress 
of luxury and dissipation, pours her treasures into a 
city, the people become selfish ; and while Trade 
liberally rewards her votaries, she laughs at the 
scruples of conscience. What was once stigma- 
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^mdvfkh the ntmedf tri^tiqi, is bow aofttadd mi» 
a^temlatiim^ Specdation ift a4SOBDr«Mi8 wof «1» afiplied 
wilk peait s«coess liotik m trade v^d pkilosc^hy ; but 
lis trae meaningy i» p^ft English, ia lupaa ition. 
llic apcculatijig mefchaaileolu forwafd, and per-^ 
onve^ ^hat tb^e ,wili probably lie » scarcity of an 
artide^ o€ commerce: he hastens to pvcchase: the 
event justifies his expectation, and he sdls his inei« 
dHMidize for perhaps douUe the price il c^. 

Btttthisisa very OMdcrate monopoly. Let ny 
ton a nnofncnl turn om eyea £a«tward, a&d we 
shall b^oid 9n iaoifeiisiYe pec^e depriired of their 
poaaessioas by men whom they nerer injured, and 
w W Bve in afiliieiiee and Iwcury oa the spoils of tho 
widow andthe ^ithcrless* What saya Comnaercc? 
—-they are all hommrablt mm* 

Ate her operaliona in the Weal more benign?-— 
Ah» ao ! There myriads of our fellow creatures^ 
who hove been porchased at the ** maw^degradwf 
w$arip** are compelled to earn the bitter bread of 
slavery !— Every feeling of agonised horoanity i» 
violated by the capriuous craekjr and a;varice of 
tiieir merciless oppressors ; and the soil which is 
ffodwctivc of various luzuries, is beqj^rinkkd with 
hitman sweat and blood i Yet, this it jmtifiabk in the 
eyes of oommerce. 

The spirit of enterptize in this vast cit^ is astoniaiH 
ii^* Corn£ictors monopolise our grain ; and even 
dairy-men prevent the waste of milk and butter^ by 
enhancing the price oi these necessaries ! 

Many sl^t deviations from rectitude arc over- 
looked in civilised society. Perhaps the most per-* 
nicious evil which accompanies wealth is, the idea 
^t every thing is purchaseable; that the integrity 
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«iid taleafs of men, and the chastity of women, nay 
be aacriliced on the altars of Mammon; nay, th^ 
love and even firiendship are venal. This assertion, 
though plausible, and in too many instances appli^ 
cable, b not true ; and it were much to be wished, 
for the honour of human nature, diat its fallacy 
ihould be exposed by every lover ol" social bappH 
ness. 

Those moralists who contend that mankind aie 
happier in a state of agricultural and pastoral simpli^ 
city than in communities where conunerce prevails, 
«eem to have forgotten that *^ strenfttA of mind it 
estrcite^- not rest;'* and that we enjoy a thousand 
convenicncies and elegancies unknown to the unln<* 
tored agriculturists of Otaheite, or even the Westeni 
isles of Scotland. 

The merchant, indeed, whose whole life is spent 
in the bustleo! trade, has but little time for rdeo- 
tion ; and however censurable his traffic may appear, 
^rhaps his business came into his hands l^ heredn 
tary succession, and consequently habit has recon* 
ciled him even to the slave-trade. But, had he time 
to moralize, his conscious heart would tell him', that 
to communicate happiness to the bosom of oppressed 
humani^, would be of more value than the freight 
of his homeward-bound ships; he would awake 
from his golden dreams of imaginary felicity, and 
burst those chains so long rivetteid on the limbs of 
men by hard-^heaited Avarice. 

Still, however, it will be found, that the cavils 
of mankind against the business of the merchant ori- 
ginate rather ixi envy at his prosperity, than from a 
deftre to promote virtue. When the wisdom of 
<)ur legislature shall abolish the traflic to iVfnca for 
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llattrs^ and wlien monopoly ihall be pieyented by 

ftflficliYe iawB, the laerduntoof thi» city will thea 
manifest their raperiorky oier those of every other 
nation, and contiibnte viery ^asentially to the general 
hanunen of the community. 

The nemhants and tmdcMnen of London are the 
moat opulent and respectable in the world. Man^ 
of them, who haye reodred a liberal education, and 
tratelled to Ibrm commercial connecdons, are intelli- 
gent and entei^pristng; but the majority are rather 
confined in their idoa, and consider the art of acciw 
mnlatiag wcahh as the greatett human excellence. 

ia ooofloqncnce of didr fireqoent intermarriages' 
wM the nobility, the merchants of London are not 
only more refined, but more luxunous than their 
anceators. Many of them aic possessed of elegant 
-villaalR ^e civcmnjacent counties, to which they oc- 
caaionaily netvefrom the bustle ibfbusinesa; but the 
lowe of ruml^oeBes, which is so naitncal to mao, sel- 
dom predominates in the mind of the merchant, till 
lie has leaMzed an immense fortune. Indeed, the love 
cfgMn has become so habitual to several citiaens, 
tiiat they pursue that species of gambling called 
stock«jobbingy long after they have resigned the 
more arduous toils of commerce. The darling pur- 
salt of the merchant is wealth, and he cheerfully 
devotes the whole energies of his mind to the attain- 
ment of that object. 

The amusements of opulent citizens are similar to 
those of the nobilihr, whose fashions and follies the 
city ddmes and belles are emulous to imitate. They 
tread in the path defined by the arbitresses of the 
mode ; and their expensive and crowded routs prove 
their strong propensity to pleasuiable extravagance* 

F 3 
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Another trait of their mcreasing paloonfor disnr 
pation, is the eagerness with which the whres and 
daughters of merchants annually visit the water- 
ing-places. There, freed from die restraintB of do* 
mestic propriety, they boldly launch into the stream 
ofAigA life; where, steered by Passion, they are o^ 
ten shipwrecked on the shoals of levity, or ingul- 
phcd by the quick-sands of vice. 

The principle foi))le of the more respectable order 
of citizens is self-importance, assumed from a wk^ 
sdousness of the possession of riches. Their most 
shining qualities are probity and benevoleoee. 

A ereat proportion of the opulent tradesncien of 
London, not having country scats, and their am«s^ 
ments being limited by the locality of their sphere of 
action, they naturally turn their attention to the en«* 
joyment of domestic comfort* In this respect they 
are undoubtedly happier than any other mercandk 
people upon 'the globe. Indeed, the elegance and 
convenience of their houses and furniture, the ex* 
cellencc of their food, and their cleanliness of 
person and dress, are unparalleled. 
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FASflONABLE MANNERS. 

Iiicvease of pow^r begets increace of wealth z 
Wealth, luxury ; and luxury, excess : 
That seizes first the opulent, descends 
To the next rank contagious^^ and in time 
Taints downward all the graduaJl.'d scale 
Of order, from the chariot t« the plough. 

CowptR. 

VI ATO» speaking of immoraHty, obsesres, that 
the moral intemperature of cities, and the corruption 
of manners, originate in the h^d example of others to 
jouth J and when wc reflect upon the powerful in- 
fluence of Me great y as they are termed, we must be 
conyinced that the public muid will ever be strongly 
biassed by their conduct. 

The dissipation which not only prevails in the fa- 
shionable world, but has spread through all ranki?, 
is the creature of female extravagance ; yes, many of 
our ladies of rank are at once the arbitresscs of fa- 
shion, and tlie disseminators of folly, profusion, and 
licenjdousnessl 

An emulation to outvie each other inspires the great 
and the ga:y. Private theatres resound with the af- 
fecting sonnets of wanton love. By an imitation of the 
unblushing matrons of fashion, the blooming virgin 
soon assumes a sufficient degree of confidence to 
participitate their orgies : it is so vulgar to be reserved, 
or to have the smallest respect for modesty or reli- 
gion ! And O, how charming and spirited to whirl 
through the convolutions of a reel, as reconimended . 
by the dancing duchess ! how noble to excel in equca* 



triaiu exerciseSy like Lady L—— , our modern IH- 
luaa ! — and how decorous and characteristic of 
maiden resenre to makf the vaulted roofs of pleasure 
resound with the ear-piercing music of the C3rmbaly 
so often prattised and recommendted by the modest 
Mrs. B — 1 

A polite writer obsenresy that '''the utmost of a 
woman's chamcter is contained in domestic life; 
the is blameable or praise- worthy , according as her 
carriage affects the house of her fkther or her hus- 
band. All she has to do in this world is contained 
withiii the duties of a daughter, a lister, a wife, 
and a mother : — all these may be performed, though 
a lady should not be the very nnt woman at att 
opera or an assembly/* These precepts, however, 
just, are inimical to the pursuits and sentiments of 
our modern females. The woman of ^shion thinks 
it more spirited to overleap the boundaries of fnOTk* 
lity ; she boldly participates in the varied amuse- 
ments of the gaming-table, the masquerade, and aH 
the gratifications of sense. What signifies the loss 
of character, health, and beauty ? — ** Fame, vea/fh^ 
and honour J what are you to pleasure P * Nobly inde- 
pendent in principle, with passions stimulated hf 
luxury, the illustrious fair-one emulates the volop* 
tuousness of the most luxurious dames of aimi* 
qulty. 

it must be very mortifjang, however, for persons 
of quality to see themselves outdone by the itpew ef 
society. For instance, a certain lady, long cdebra** 
ted for her introduction of reels into the circle of fsH 
shibn, and who has successfully endeavoured to 
render the heads of young ladies ^iddt/, finds that, 
after all hct lalidablc exertions, she u excelled in 
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a|^Ii|^ am! grace by an opera dancer!-^** lUvcavaf 
mmbitioTiy hwo much art thou shrunk?** It musi be 
pkiable to rcficcty that this desire of the great, to ex* 
eel in frivolous accomplishmentSy. has been but too 
often unsuccessful. That polished and humane Ro* 
man emperor, Nero, catered into a competition with 
ImfFoons and fidlers ; but he was obliged to relinquish 
the pursuit, from a consciousness of nis inferiority of 
talents: and probably, our young ladies ^ who novr 
practise wanton dances and lessons on tambourines 
and cymbals, will eventually leave the cultivation of 
Ihoee polite arts to actresses. 

But while private theatresand fetes are sanctioned 
l>y the presence of the most dignified charac* 
ters> it is vain to hope for a rcfonnation of fa- 
fhionable manners. This absurd indulgence of va> 
alty seems to authorize aQd enforce the necessity of. 
young ladies being educated like actresses ; nay, at 
Ikitfete of a person of quality, a number of our 
young nobility of both sexes actually performed a 
fiirce for the entertainment of the company ! 

Among other proofs of self-importance, the con- 
fident air with which highbred ladies contemplate 
tile other sex in their morning rambles, is a sufHcient 
indication of their modesty. This apparent superi- 
ority of demeanour may be the companion of parity, 
of heart, but few men would wish to see their wive» 
and daughters sauntering in the public walks, half 
dressed, and gazing at every man that passed • The 
observant eye can easily discern affectation in their 
deportment, and the studied adjustment of their 
li^t fiowing robes. These capricious fair ones are 
so vain that their eyes claim the homage of every 
nan they n^et, and tkey sacm dissatisfied if we pass 
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Aem without gnxtifyxng their seif^oTC hj appaoMMl 
aedmifatioB. 

Matiy of our grti^hairtd nttttrom ate decotatdl 
with 4uch a profusion of omamefttSy that^thef at- 
tract the eye ; a» the folhigc of the trees in Autumn ; 
eifhibit a more ^d^ variety of tints dian even die 
freih beauties of S{iring. i 

But it 18 at the theatres that the ffiodish fair dis« 
pla^ their oharms to most advantage; there thejr 
imbibe refined sentiments, and sympathise with3ucli 
▼iftiioud charactets as the adulteresses and blustcri(T«^ 
heroes of Kotzebue» to the melioration of their morals! 
Indeed, the principal advantage to be derived jrom 
modem dramas is that soothing rdaxafton they afford 
to the tnind. When the fint Utdi^ rehirns home &« 
tigned after a succession of important Inomii^ 
TisitSy and the exhaustion of her vivid spirits, in die 
usefiii employment of tumbling over a multitude of 
silks, laces, and muslins, the selection of <:hma, or 
cheapening of perfumery, how gratifying must be 
the amusement of the theatre ! There the unwei« 
come visitor. Reflection, wHl-not intrude; btit, s«r- 
lounded by admirers, ^e fair idol may indulge her 
fancy in reveries of vanity. The concatenation df 
het sublime ideiu will seldom be broken, either tn^ 
the witticisms of her attendant beaux, or the drivei-* 
lliij;soflicendousnessand duhless^ so often said at 
sung on the stage. 

If our ladies prefer the fSte or the masquerade* 
gaiety attends their steps ; and the power «f goll 
tnrows open eveiy door on their approach. At 
these amusements they pass the hours in a fisveririi 
medium between pleasure and pain, and retufa 
honie in splendid vehicles, fatigued and unhappy .-« 
Dellrioufi dreams fill up the measure of their via- 
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Aity; mid every ^uccessvre daj pmenti ao insipid 
round of snnilar gratificationfi* Is this fra^^tic }xa9' 
a|]|pIicatioB of health, fortune, and tune, ^reeable 
to the dictates 6f reason, or the feelings or a con- 
scious heart ? Nf> : but who can summon foctitu4e 
enough to break the magic cliain of fashion, br en- 
dure the frantic revilin gs of a dissipated throng, iu*» 
▼crfvcd in the labyrinth of extrdvagancc. 

it must be mortifying to our modern arbitfcss^ 
of taste to reflect, that they have not even the me- 
rit of originality in their ajmusemei^s, as every spe- 
cies of excess in dress and intrigue have been fprmer* 
ly practised by Cleopatra, and ether celebrated 
nymphs of antiquity. There remains only one un- 
explored path, by wiuch our ladies .may arrive at a 
degree of refinement which will surpass the elegance 
of former ages. Listen, ye lovely directors of our 
amusements — listen to the voice of prudence ; let 
your dress, deportment, and conversation, be rege- 
lated by the secret dictates of your natural delicacy^ 
and no longer sacrifice your noblest feelings to the 
slavish foppery of fashion ; or ratbexi by your eX" 
ample, render it fashionable to be virtuous. Recal 
your misguided countrywomen to tlie path of de- 
cx>rum, from which so manj( of them have 
widely strayed :— now, alas ! jou wander like be- 
nighted travellers amid the quagmires of pleasure, 
allured by the ignis faiuus of dissipation, and the 
next step may overwhelm you in the bottomless 
pit of infamy : — expend the treasure which you now 
lavish^ on fetes and other amusements, in the iniiti- 
tution of public seminaries for the children of the 
indigent, and asylums for tibtc .protection of .female 
innocence- 
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If we wish to contemplate the insipidity of &- 
shionable life, let us visit the squares and streets in- 
habited by the nobility and gentry. There their 
coaches and lacqueys attend before their doors 
wry morning with all the ostentation of pruk^ 
footmen strut, proud of the badges of their servi- 
tude, like the bird with borrowed feathere. The 
«lown, Whowas usefully employed at the plouek 
or cart in the country, is here metamorphosed into* 
beau, and attends the steps of his lady with an air of 
«lf-concert. Perhaps a few trac« of his former 
rustic bashftfhiess remain, but he will soon learn to 
wppress his feelings, and glory in his progress to de- 
pravity. ** 

The mansions of the nobility may, indeed, be 
called the empire of affectation/ He?e th. waitint! 
maid imitates the ridiculous airs of her lady- and the 
valet assumes the insolent authority of his master 
over the menial gradations of servifity below him 
Throughout these receptacles of pride, no hospi™: 
ble dooris opened to admit the necessitous stranger, 
no accommodations for the weary sdlourner no 
.helter for the houseless wretch ; allis SZ' and 
fi.rbjddmg grandeur, while the social paZ«f Ian- 
guish here in lethirgic torpor. H««"ons lan- 

Let us now takfc a cursory view of what is ca'led 
a liberal education, such a. ^«, generally biow^ on 

«r ^™r K-'"^"''"'^ of titirsa:^Ttg; 

«tate. From his earhest yeaw our youno- nobll 

^'r^"" '" »'*™."«"«> to with^ser^iFe atten. 
tion ; he is not permitted to learn « «,, ^JZ„ 

thxng ofm.:" for how is it possible that my Lord 

«n ever be p^r the necessify of exerting"^ kZt , 

tw t The y«a» of Mifimcy ela^d, he 5 commit- 
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ted to the care of a tutor, who too often itudiet hit 
disposition with a view to his own future emolu men t, 
rather than the improyement of his pupih Hence 
the youtli grows up with a nund contused by an 
imperfcdt attainment of the learned languages, and 
his person is improved by practising the gynuiastic 
arts usually taught in our public seminaries. ^ 

Xhe natural transition from school is to college, 

'where, by the magic influence of gold, even the 

XV tinkled brow of philosophy is smoothed to com* 

placency, and learning greets him with smiles. Here 

the noble youth lives perfectly at his ease : — some 

needy and'ingenious young student will gladly sup* 

ply him with themes for a few pieces ; and while 

he receives the praise of ingenuity without exertion, 

he passes the pleasurable and inglorious hours in 

dalliance with some frail fair-oue, or at the tavern or 

giimi ng table, ^ 

His studies being finished with ease and credit, 
through the connivance of sage professors, our ac- 
complished scholar sets out on his tour. Ai\tt driv- 
ing with Jehu'4ike career, pver the most beautiful 
countries of £urope, he returns inflated with self- 
importance, the natural ^ects of travel misap- 
plied. . 

Our Phaeton nowasoends the chariot of his sn- 
cestors with a determination to illumine the fashion- 
able world. Emulous to excel his youthful com- 
petitors in extravagance, his dress, conversation, and 
demeanour, are under the influence of affectation. 
The ladies ?ive his mind the finishing polish of polite 
education^ hy initiating lum in all the modish ioilict of 
theday. These fair instructors teach dieurlivelypupiUo 
deride rcligiOa asdl^•ld fesUoned suptrsdtion of our 

G 
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&st]r^0Qitor8. He 5H^rIy ixabib<s their sah^me 
principles* karnff tjbeir peculiar phrases, sm.d^ 9^ a 
reward, ig ceceiv^d hj the co^ipl^cent smilcg of 
beauty in ftttiy fa^hionsible circle. 

He now keeps a mistress, and becomes a reorylar 
man of ^shion ; or, in iother words, he lives not 
in conformity to the dictates of reason, but under 
the capricioueinfluence of every change in ^rr^f, to/;, 
or principle^ however cgi:egious, if sanctioned by 
the ladies. 

Dqring winter be riots in every species pf indul- 
gence whicb the .metropolis can aHbrd, and passes 
&iC summer^at some fashionable ^nratering-place. 

It may be asse^ed by the moralist, that this mode 
of life is at once abominable in itself, and pernicious 
to society ; and that it would be more p itriotic in 
men of fortune to reside on their estates, and encou- 
rage agriculture and manufactures among their te- 
ndJitry. But though building and peopling towns, 
and encouraging the arts were considered as god-like 
achievements by the ancients, our modern nobility 
in general are actuated by very different ideas. The 
turf, the gaming-table, and the brothel, occupy the 
attention and drain the coiFers of those who prefer 
present enjoyments, however grovelling, to the re- 
irersionary glories .of -fame, Qr.ev^n the prospect of 
eternal happiness. 

JBut, perhaps, this apparent d^neracy of |o 
many of our nobility and gentry, originates in np« 
bier motives than mere self-gratification. Wisely 
reflecting, that if they circulated tiieir money a^onjc 
^ their tenants, the con8e(}Ucnces might be injurious tw 
agriculture, as farmers might ^row too rich aqd 
Aeglect .their business^ our .jjrsl^otic buadholdcra 
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draw the superfluous cash from the coontiy to pro- 
mote the prosperi^r of the mcCiopolis. Thus they 
preserre the agricultural body in health and activity^ 
as the sanity of the animal Mme is promoted by in- 
sensible perspiration. 

Were persons of quality unanimous in proinofin^ 
virtue and decency^ we ftiight soon hope to see a 
favourable change in the manners of the people. 
But where are those magnanimous indiTxduak, who 
willy n^th.a hoble forcitud^ and self-denial, begin 
the work of publio reformation by theit example ? 
Where is that gigantic mind, that, rising superior to 
the derision of fashionable vanity, and contemning 
the childish vagaries of a disordered imagination, 
wisdy prefers the approbation of the Dxxtt, and 
" th^iunshine if tke ireaii^*' to the fanta^dc joys 
of effeiiiinafejr And profligainr,? Let such truly great 
minds Mat on the world of fiidiion liko light rising 
diit ofchixfii and by th^r brightness expose the dc« 
ibrmHy of vi^c aad the mitefy of disstpatton. 
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DRESS. 

Her women insolent and self-caressM, 

By vanity^s unwearied finger dress'd j ' 

Forgot the blush that f irg in fears imparr 

To modest cheeks, and borrowM one fr^m art ; 

Were just such trifles, without worth or use^ 

As silly pride and idleness produce ; 

Curl'd, scented, furhelow*d, and flounc'd around. 

With feet too delioate to touch the ground. 

They stretchM t. e neck, and roUM the wanton eye. 

And sighed for every fool that fluttec'd by. 

SUCH were the ladies of Jerusalem, as desciibed 
bj a sublime poet : but can their levity » by a parity 
of circumstances, be applied to our more beakutifiol 
and perhaps more luxurious countrywomen ? 

In many rejects the similarity is striking ; but we 
might as well think to describe the various convolu- 
tions and grotesque developements of It cloud dri- 
ven by the win^l, ai to give an accurate description 
of the various forms assumed by fashion. Every 
gradation of hue has been successively exhibited to 
allure the beau. When we behold the most beau** 
tiful female forms gliding along the public walks» 
robed in white, and with the most lovely necks de- 
corated with chains of gold— apt emblems of their 
powerofcaptivation— we can scarcely forbear ex- 
claiming, ** Really, ladies, this is too much, to at- 
tack us at once with the united attractions of gold 
and beauty, the two most powerful objects of man's 
desire ; for pity^s sake divest yourselves of those 
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glittering cbains, an^ deceiltly cpnc^ thote boiomi 
which should uotbe exposed to the public gaze 1" 

Bulles^on^ of prudence are beneath the attentioA 
ct our titled dames, whose flowing robes, of a tejt* 
t'ure anfit td resist the slightest shower, are at onc^ 
typical of their understanding, and a proof of thei)r 
renned taste. Their fair tresses are eiuier sacrificed 
on the altars of fashion, or concealed like znasked 
batteries beneath their hekd-dress. The Circassian 
sleeve, the unzonid waist, the pendent work-bag in- 
stead of pockets, and that preposterous custom ot 
concealing the purse in the bosom, present such a 
combination of absurdity and indecency to the feel- 
ing mind, th^t we are ready to controvert the fact, 
and exclaim, are these things so/ 

A fair moralist^, Who b as emulous to promote 
the happiness of her sex as the vain-glorious slaves of 
fashion are to excel in frivoHty, thus animadverts on 
the dress of our ladies : — •* The unchaste costume, the 
riVipiire style of dress, and that indelicate statne-Iike 
exhibition of the female figure, which, by its artfully 
disposed folds, its seemingly" >>yet and adhe^ve dra- 
pery, so defines the form as to prevent covering it- 
self from becoming a veil,** This licentious mode, 
as the acute Montesquieu ob^rved on the dances of 
the Spartan Virgins, has taught us, ^* fo str^ chasttty 
itseff of modesty y This elegant satirist is certainly 
too severe ; for much benefit may be derived from 
the dress of our fa^shionable females. Let us only 
nfledt on the rapid improvement which will li 
^nade in the fine arts, ^hile 'such perfect model* 
present themselves to the observation of the artist. 

*lftits HiumzhMore. 
G3 
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The liberal* nay. profuse display of their beauties, 
with which our modish dames and virgins gratify 
the eye in the public wnlks and theatres, will doubt- 
less improve the imagination of the poet^ the painter, 
and the sculptor. The elegant symmetry of form 
for which our country-women are celebrated, is ex- 
hibited by the light transparency of their flowing rai- 
ment, and present the most exquisite beauties 
shining like a constellation to irradiate the path of 
genius ! With what accuracy may the artist despict 
those graces which e<furt the eyt f How infinitely 
superior are those animated Priginais of feminine per- 
fection, which communicate the most distinct and . 
delightful ideas ofyb^m, hue^ and motion^ when com- 
pared with the unanimated beauties of even the Ve- 
nus de Medici ! Rejoice, ye men of genius ! beauty 
will aid and patrouizt your efforts ; our modern 
Phryncs and Laises, our gay matrons, nay, even 
the delicate graces of the shame-faced virgin, are 
presented to your keen inspection by the liberality of 
fashion. 

Nor is this vanity of dress and deportment con- 
fined to our women of rank. The wives and 
daughters of the gentry and merchants, nay, of 
shopkeepers and mechanics, are as perfectly simi- 
lar as circumstances will permit. 

Among the different inventions for the conyeni- 
enceofthe ladies, the xcig is perhaps the greatest 
improvement ever adopted. We have only to re- 
gret, that, like other temporary advantages, it will 
probably soon be sacrificed to some other whim of 
fashion. 

This beautiful ornament was doubtless suggested 
by some some &ir philosopher, whose lucubrdtions 
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were devoted to the happmess of her sex ; and 
though gome fastidious moftai may object to it m' 
indelicate, it has many advantages over the natural 
hair. 

It pTtvents the inroads of vermin, which annoyed' 
the belles when high heads and hair-powder were* 
the ton. Besides, it is a great saving of that time 
which IS so precious to the ladies in this age of phi«* 
losophic research. A lady can now take off' her* 
head in a moment, place it upon her toilette, 
and replace it next morning in a few seconds* In 
wami weather the wig is very convenient to ladiev 
who are naturally hBi-headed, and are apt to perspire* 
freely, as they may take off their head-dress in the 
public street, and refirigemte their bare polb, by rub* 
bing them gently with a handkerchief. 

The superiority of the wig over the natural hair 
at masquerades must be obvious ; as, in changing 
dresses, wigs of different colours may be used in per* 
sonating different characters. In sitting for tneir 
portraits, too, the ladies find that wigs facilitate the 
proo;ress of the artist. Lady Levity ^ so well known 
for mgenious devices, actually left her wig with an 
eminent portrait painter the ouier morning, and put 
on another that she had brought in her pocket, and 
which served to decorate her head for the remainder 
of the day ! 

In compliance with the mode, those ladies who 
are favoured by nature with beautiful locks, submit 
ftem to the scissars of the hair-dresser, and not only 
pay him for his trouble, but generously present him- 
with the spoil, which he manufactures into a wig for 
some baldrpated dame of quality. 

On a general survey of the dress of our ladies, and, 
indeed, of females ot every class^ they seemf upiv^ 
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rnHf to agree with a witty female writer, who asserts 
Ifaat ^* if it Wfte tk€fuhian U go naked^ the fmx 
would hardly he oburvcd;** and if they continue to 
undress in proportion as they have dona for some 
tioie pasty we m^ expect .to behold them shining 
in the unveilea efinlgence of natural bea^uty ! 

That the ladies, however, hare not totally relia« 
(|abhed all ideas of modesty, is evident from dieir 
Uberal use of the parasol and the veil. The parasol 
mkv be denominated the modern fig-leaf, wiiich con- 
oesis the beauties of the fair, who have ingeniously 
^ntrived to nuke it a very formidable weapon. 
When that tlegant^class of socifcty, the fops, con-^ 
template the varieties of female diarms with as much 
pleasure as ever florists did a favourite carnation, 
the modest maiden is screened from their prying 
cyek by the intervening parasol. On the other 
hand, Ue coquet can render this little implement not 
only attractive, but dane;erous. fay various flirta« 
tions she can first allure her beau, on bis approach 
she noay conceal her face, or, if she Is determined to 
make an entire conquest, she may suddenly remove 
ber parasol, and break out upon him in the irresist- 
ible splendour of beautr, like the sun from behind a 
cloud. Itadeed, the £iir sex seem convinced of the 
power of this engine. Nor are the seductive attrac- 
tions of the veil unknown ; , for, strange as it may 
appear, the very emblems of modesty itself are me- 
tamorphosed into the most powerfia auxiliariea of 
gallantry by our modem fine ladies ! 

When winter compels our pedestrian beauties to 
resume the muff and tiijpet, they very judici- 
ously contrive to render 'these comfortable appen- 
4|get uKless, by the tlunnesfe of their dress. A 
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Portugucic or Spaniard, on kis first arriTal in town, 
might conjecture that our fine women were penU 
tents, whom the priest had punished for some peo 
cadiiioy by obliging them to wear moffty to Keep 
the hand and lirwer part of the arm warm, while the 
upper part of that elegant limb was exposed to the 
frigorinc infi uence of the reason • 

Our ladies, indeed, seem to be adepts in the art 
of decoration; and, like the painter, have studied 
the power of contrast, by an artful distribution^ 
light and shade. This is evident^ from their skil- 
ful display of formidable curls on the polished fo^e* 
head ; and the august dignity which their soft 
charms derive, from the furs of different ferocioadf 

animals. 

> ■ _ 

All the enchantment of feminine charms is eva- 
nescent as the resplendent rainbow that swell! its 
magnific arch in the majesty of light ! the most de- 
licate complection, the most animated bloom that 
smiles in the richness' of youthful luxuriance on the 
polished cheeky and the fair light that emanated 
from the eyes of beauty, must languish and expire ! 
But, though the lilies and roses of k>Te must fade, 
the mental charms of modesty, dnoerity, and virtii* 
ous love, are immortal. 

We shall now recommend to the attention x>f the 
ladies a sentiment of our sweetest poet : ' 

Beauties in vain the?r pretty eyes may roll : 

Charms strike tmb sight, but mkrit wins the *» 

soul! ^ 
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I^eMale education. 

Tis granted, and no plainer truth appears. 
Our moet important are our earliest years : 
The mind, impresaible and soft, with ease 
Imlribet, ahd copies what ike heais and sees : 
And through life's labyrinth holds fibt the clue 
That MMcotiMi giTesher, &lse ortrue. 

Cow»Bit. 

PARADOXICAL ts It may a|>pear, we are it 
diJS moment auailed by vice udder the |;uise of re- 
finementy and the monds of tbe people are vitiated 
aft tkeir scarce by the improper education of femalei* 
It it the duty of eyery patriot to watch over Aie 
inost an^iable part of ^le human species, on whose 
virtue, the honour, safety, and happiness of the coin-> 
munity so essentially depend; and. to preserve 
them from the pestilential contagion of vice, which 
now blights the £rst bloom of their inental beauties. 
The following letter from dn indulgent^ but disap* 
t>ointed parent^ will illustrate this fact. 

StK, 

I AM avridower» and the chief pride and delight 
of my life would be my two daugoters, were they 
endowed with discretion. But, alas! all my fond 
hopes have been blasted, by giving them a fashion* 
able education. 

Being «n opulent merchant, I resolved to spare no 
cxpence in the instruction of my childiea. Accord- 

/* 
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ingly wbein the eldest^ whose v^amfi is Miry, ha4 
attained the age of ten years, and her sister JSIlzai 
bcth nUie^ I visited a distant female relation » wh(| 
kept a boarding-school in a village adjacent to the 
metropolis, and proposed to place my daughters un- 
der lier care. Mrs. Maralf assured me that the 
greatest pains should be taken to render them accom- 
plished." 

In a few days I accompanied my bloomin|^ che* 
rubs to the boarding-school, and afterwards in my 
occasional visits I had reason to be pleased wit^ 
t'heir progress in the French language, music, and 
similar accomplishments, which are now considered 
as indispensible. I thought, however, that I per^ 
ceived a mixture of levity m their manners, and ex- 
postulated with Mrs. Marall ; but she lulled my ap- 
prehensions, by saying, •* My dear sir, you may 
rely on my attention to the morals of your daugh- 
ters — my school has long been celebrated for de- 
corum. * Tis true, I have several young ladies of 
distinction entrusted my care ; and you kiiow, cou- 
sin, we m^st not be too austere with persons of qua*- 
iity, who .allow themselves a greater latitude of ac- 
tion than weuhl be proper for people of inferior 
rank/' *• M^dam," replied I, ** no station caii 
sanction levity, and I request that ray daughters 
may not be pcmsitted to imitate the follies which 
yov think pardonable in high life.*' " Cousin,'* re- 
joined she, in a soothing tone, •* the morals of your 
girls shall be preserved like jewels ; they shall be 
consigned to their worthy father, pure as innocenct 
itself." 

.. When my daughters had continued five years liil- 
der the care of their preceptress, I reconducted 
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them home. Their education cost me upwards of a 
thousand poundsy and I was delighted with their pro- 
ficiency in polite attainments. But thpugh tiieir 
gentility of deportment, and easiness of manners, 
were admirable, I looked in vain for that angelic 
•mile of simplicity which once played 6n their 
lipi, and glistened in their eyes ; nay, l remarked a 
passion for finery, which appeared to originate in 
pride ; but I forbore expostulation during the first 
evening after their return home, lest they should 
be terrified at any appearance of austerity. 

Next nrorning after breakfast I desired my foot- 
man to attend them when they should be disposed to 
walk. In the course of the morning I had occasion 
to pass through St. James*s-park, where the fine 
■weather had invited a numerous assemblage df po- 
lite pedestrians. Although I was delighted with 
the beauty and gaiety of several groups of young 
ladies, I could not suppress an emotion of pity, on 
o|)serving the very indecent manner in which they 
"were attired. But what appeared still more censu- 
rable was, their haughty demeanour, and the satisfao- 
tion with which they seemed to enjoy the homage 
of the men as they passed. 

^ I entered into a conversation with a gentle nan, 
and expressed my disapprobation of the licentious* 
nets of fashion ; he replied, *' Your observations 
are just, sir, but what can the poor girls do ? they 
must dress and behave like others, or they will be 
entirely neglected." While we conversed, I be- 
held two young ladies approach, dressed in the 
light drapery of the ton, and attended by a servant. 
They' stepped togrether with the most sprightly air, 
and ofVea varied their potture to excite the atteation 
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of others. I contemplated the levity of these young 
creatures with secret pity; but what was mj «sto* 
nishment to. find that they were my own daughters ! 
They blushed, appeared disconcerted at this unex- 
pected meeting, and proposed to accompany me 
home. The gtntleman with whom I had been con* 
▼ersinga. with a significant smile, wished me a good 
morning, and I left the public walk, orerwhehned 
mrith shame and sorrow, at the indiscretion of my 
children. 

I expostulated with my dear girls on the impro- 
priety of their conduct. They assured me they 
had been taught to dress according to the fashion, and 
thought it no crime to appear like othera. While I 
expatiated on the indelicacy of young virgins beiag 
habited like women of the town, and the folly of 
supposing that they would gain admirers by walk* 
ing the streets half-naked, they appeared to feel the 
force of conviction. Their dress is now perfectly 
genteel, n^odcst, and becoming ; yet I perceive, 
with infinite regret, that the seeds of levity sown 
by a boarding-school education wiU scarcely ever 
be eradicated. My lovely girls have, indeed, eaten 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge, and, like £vc, 
have thereby lost their primitive simplicity. 

I am. Sec, 

PltUDENTIUS. 

From the pernicious tendency of excessive refine- 
ment, as described by Prudentius, it is evident that 

H 
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Our public sl^mlnaries are improperly conducted. 
Nor ]8 the private education of females among the 
higher classes more productive of felicity. Elven 
from her infancy, the young lady is habituated to 
the unrestrained gratification of her most capricious 
whims — ^praised, idolized! — in this ungovernable 
state of petulance she proceeds with little advantage 
through the usual gradatioifs of education. Masters 
attend to teach her different languages; she acquires 
1 smattering of each ; and like the swallow, just sips 
the sur&ce of the stream, and flies off* to some more 
alluring object. The lighter female accomplish- 
ments of dancing, music, and drawing, are the piin- 
cipal objects of her attention, and her personal 
charms are cultivated with such solicitude, that the 
very air of heaven is not suffered to vhit her fat e too 
roughfy. 

When perfectly accomplished, this charqning 
creature is introduced to the fiuihionable world, 
where her beauties emanate like the first rays of 
morning, to the delight of the admiring beaux. 
She enters the temple of Affectation with a palpi- 
tating bosom, but her fears soon subside, and she 
participates the varied pleasures of the ball\ the fete, 
and the masqueiade, with as much glee as the Du- 
chess of G — ■ herself. Gratified by the fulsome 
flattery and flippant wit of the titled coxcomb, the 
beautiful tyro ieels an emulation to obtain universal 
admiration, and learns to wield the sonorous cym- 
bals with all the agility and grace imaginable. 
Those brazen emblems of female modesty must be 
highly conducive to the harmony of polished society, 
and enable the fair perfor^ner te suppress th^ small 
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remains of bashfulness, so incommodious In bigb 
life. 

Such accomplishments are doubtless considered 
by our .modish ladies as indispeiiubley especially if 
they hope to rival the actresses, and recal the wan* 
dering hearts of those lovtrs who are attracted by 
theatric graces. Our men of fashion , indeed, have 
the example of au English peer to countenance their 
artachinent to the beauties of the green-room ; and 
we may expect, if the mania continues, to see those 
heroines trausplaced from their fictitious greatness 
into the superb mansions of our nobility, to preside 
•ver the varying fr^ks of vanity and extrava- 
gance. 

But it is among the middle classes that the effects 
of mismanaged boarding-schools are most severely 
felt. The ambition of parents to see their children 
exalted, occasions them to lavish that money on su- 
perfluous accomplishments, which would hare been 
much better applied to purchase more solid benefits. 
The wives of merchants and tradesmen, viewing the 
infantine graces of their daughters with maternal 
delight, vainly think that to initiate them in modish 
qualifications will be their certain exaltation, if not 
to a title, at least to a higher rank in society than 
that in which they have been born. 

For this purpose miss is entrusted to the gover- 
ness of a boarding-school, and no recruit ever suf- 
fered more at drill than she is obliged to undergo. 
Her form is moulded according to the correct ideas 
.which her preceptress has of grace ; she is taught to 
look, sit, move, and speak by rule ; and to play upon 
various instruments of music, dance and spe^k 

H 2 
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French, by masters whose insignificance is onlj 
emulled by their adulatory impertinence. 

Unaccustomed to the conver^iation of men of sense, 
the poor g>rl soon imbibes the flippant nonsense of 
her teachers, and should any of those coxcombs hap- 
pen to be an agreeable man» an intrigue is probably 
commenced with his pupil, which terminates in an 
elopement. 

IS there a father or mother feeling^ solicitous for 
the future honour .and happiness of their dacfghter| 
w^ho would mtrust her into one of those modern 
temples of afRctation, called boarding-schools? No, 
rather let the loveliest part of our species be edu coated 
at home, by a mother; or if she be incpmpetent to 
the tuk, let a modest preceptress instruct the bloom- 
ing girl beneath that paterjial roof where feduciion 
wHl not presume to appear under the assumed name 
of rej^nemmt. This mode of educati<»n will pre- 
serve the morals of the virgin, and be particularly 
useful and practicable among those in the middk 
classes of society ; as ^rls can not only inake a regvi- 
lar progress in useful and ornamental knowledge, 
which renders even beauty more aoiiable, but they 
may also be initiated in those easily acquired arts of 
domestic economy peculiar to their sex. Thus the 
daughters of shop-keepers can occasionally assist in 
the sale of goods, and at once learn a useful and pro- 
fitable business, while they repay the cares, of their 
parents, by grateful exertions tor their mutual wel^ 
&re, at the same time that home may be consir 
dered as a sanctuary, where the demon rice can have 
no influence. 

By tho present preposterous ambition to educate 
young women of the subordinate classes with the 
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profusion of those in the highest ranks* many girls 
are utterly disqaaliiied to fill their place and perform 
their duties in society, and in a manner prepared fol 
seduction ! 

An elegant youn^ woman, long accustomed to th« 
homage of a train of coxcombs, will expect similar 
attention from her husband, and feel her pride morti- 
fied when she finds herself treated as a mere wo- 
man. From the frivolity of her mind, she is not 
possessed of that modest dignity so essential to com« 
mand the esteem of her partner ; — Whence bickerings, 
jealousies, and often mutual infidelity, terminated 
bv a separation. 

Good sense is as much superior to the levity of 
wit as the light of the sun is to a meteor ; and an ac- 
complished female mind is infinitely more estimable 
in the eyes of reflecting men than those exhibitions of 
feminine charms obtruded on our fancy by fashion* 
Such beautiful creatures as glide along the streets, 
decorated in showy apparel, may amuse the passen- 
ger; but who would wish to see his wife in the 
loose attire of a woman of the town ? Then let us 
discountenance this violation of public decency* so 
abominable to the virtuous mind, and endeavour to 
persuade the fair sex, that modesty and purity of 
manners are the true ornaments that render their 
beauty at once amiable and inestimable. 
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THEDANGEROFTHE MODERN SYSTE^I 
OF FEMALE EDUCATION ; 

ZSXMPLZriED IK MEMOIRf OF ELIZA* 

AMONG the Taiious spedcs of false refiaement 
in this luxurious age, none seem^ more censnnible 
than the improper education of daughters. A fri- 
volous passion for ornamental accomplishments uni- 
versally prevaulsy and the parents of a pretty girl. 
thoueh ihtj can scarcely pay their rent, taxes^ and 
purooase the common necessaries of life, must have 
one young lady in the family. Doubtless, many of 
the unfortunate females who are now " prostitute 
for bread" in this metropolis, were educated vnth 
uncommon care ; had their Tanity Mattered by go- 
vernesses, and dancing- masters; and, by a preposte- 
rous encouragement in the pursuit of elegance, be- 
came the dupes of their own denres and the victims 
of seduction. 

Our mdst elegant and pleasing bard gives his fu^ 
leaders the following useful hint : 

** Say, ^y are beauties prais'd and honourM most, 
The wise aaan*s passion, an4 (he vain man'fi toast ? 
'Why deckM wish all that land and sea afford, 
Why angels calPd and angel-like adof d ? 
How Tain are all those ^tories, all our pains, 
Unless good sense preserve what beauty gains ! 
Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll ; 
Ch^mu strike the sight, but merit wins the soul.^* 

Pops. 
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Many, alas! too many subjects have been i\irr 
hished to the novdist and tragic poet, by the per- 
nicious wiles of the seducer of female innocence ; 
but when we bel^old pJirents in a manner preparing 
their daughters for the dangerous assaults of uie vo- 
1 uptuary, by placing their attractions in the strong- 
est light| how c^n we suppress our indignation at 
spch glaring absurdity ? 

Eliza, the eldest daughter of Mr. Thomas Mean- 
well, was, from her infancy, an amiable eirl. Her 
father, who was a reputable grocer in Wapping, 
had by honest industry realized a considerable pro- 
perty, and Mrs. Meanwcll^ who was a good sort of 
woman enough, felt l^er pride much increased, with 
Jncreapjng opulence. 

Fashionable life was pow Mrs. Mcanwell's daily 
theme : fhe had once been honoured with an invi- 
tation to the annud entertainment given by the 
Lord Mayor to his friends. The splendid company, 
which assembled at the Mansion House on this oc- 
casion, dazzled the eyes of the grocer's wife, and a 
cora}>limentarj'' expression, from the lips of a cer- 
tain Duchess, almost turned the brain of Mrs, 
Meauwell. 

She now insisted on hei* husband keeping his 
jcoach ; but with this moderate desire the prudent 
grocer would not comply. She then assailed hinv 
at a more vulnerable point, and expatiated with 
such eloquence en the elegance and taste resulting 
from a fashionable education, that the good man 
in an evil hour consented to send Eliza to a board- 
ing-school. 

Eliza was indeed a lovely girl. She was now 
about Tourteea years of age, and had hitherto lived 
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in a state of amity with her three sisters, Nancy, 
Maria, and Emma; for though she excelled tliem 
in personal beauty and vivacity of disposition, va- 
nity had not yet taken possession of her blameless 
bosom. Sometimes, indeed, the ridiculous praise 
of her mother^s visitors gave her a momentary sen- 
sation of. delight ; but some toy, by engaging her 
attention, commonly prevented her from being in- 
jured by this pernicious, though customary species 
of flattery. What is more common, and at the 
same time what can be more egregious, than to hear 
visitors of both sexes expressing their approbation 
of the beauty and accomplishments of the children 
of those whom they visit ; and ail this under a sem- 
blance of friendship. Such insincere, vulgar, and 
preposterous flattery, should be banished out of 
society; for doubtless many an innocent girl has 
received the first taint of vanitj' from the breath of 
these pernicious encomiasts. Nay, how often have 
we beheld the pretty innocent at a short distance, in 
the same apartment, listening with speechless atten- 
tion to the praises of those who flattered the par«B(» 
by approving the child. 

When the plan of Eliza's education was 'deter- 
mined on, Mrs. Mean well easily persuaded her hus- 
band to send the girl to some celebrated l)Giarding- 
school in the west end of the town. ** Hei*e, vny 
dear,V said this mistaken mother, *^ our girl ivill 
constantly associate with the daughters of persons 
of quality ; and acquire an elegance of manners, 
which she could never obtain even in the b^st school 
in our vulgar neighbourhood." 

Mrs. Mean well, without delay, applied to Mrs. 
V , whose boarding-school was celebrated as 
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the very Temple of the Gmces. . Her reception wat 
flattering* and Mrs. V. boasted that her pupils 
were better instructed than those of any other 
school, 'f I employ the best master8,'\ said she ; 
** and Mademoiselle Nannette Racemier teaches the 
French language in perfection. Permit me, Ma« 
dam, to introduce that young lady, the is a French 
woman of the most easy and engaging manners.'* 
Saying this she rung a bell, and sent a servant for 
the governess, who entered the room with the ease of 
an actress. 

The term* of tuition being mentioned to the sa* 
tisfaction of all parties, Mrs. Mean well returned 
home, and immediate preparations were made for 
the removal of Elizato ♦♦*• Street, Mary-le*»bon«, 

But young and inconsiderate as Elliza was, and 
though elated with the idea ef her own ixpportance, 
^he could not think of parting with her sisters and 
playmates without sorrow. Her sisters were incon- 
solable^ and considered the departure of Eliza as a 
very great misfortune ; but the dictates of pride pre* 
vailed over the voice of nature. The innocent Elha^ 
set out for the boardingi^school with an aching, 
though blameless heart, which was soon to feel thft 
perversion of false refinement, 
' Mrs. V-, received her lovely pujaj with com- 
plaisance, and MademcMselle Nannette engaged in 
the tuitiqn of her charge with alacrity. 

This ci^nnipg young Frenchwoman soon ingrat 
tiated herself ^ith Eliza, who was grateful for the 
friendly attention of her good-natured preceptress, 
s^ she then thought her. 

Nannette was, indeed, too good-nature^ she 
^sras originally the daughter of M. Haccmier, afpiit* 
^rcr^ near the Palais Royal| Paris^ where her |gtt©? 
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*ible person and sprightly conversation fint engaged 

the attention of Lord vV , an English Noblc- 

in^ia. His lordship persuaded Nannette to elope 
with him to England, where they lived together two 
years. Her vivacity and spirit however occasioned 
bickerings, and her noble sedpcer resolved on a se- 
paration. Being a voluptuary, who gloried in the 
seduction of young women» he offered Nannette 
five hundred a year» on condition that she should 
engage as governess in a boarding school for young 
ladies, and assist him in the seduction of the most 
beautiful girl entrusted to her care. The unprinci- 
pled Nannette agreed, and Mrs. Vs. school was 
the place where this most diabolical scheme was to 
be carried into execution* 

At this school Nannette had resided about six 
months before the arrival of Eliza, and though some 
very charming girls were placed under her tuition, 
their rank and reservedness had hitherto deterred hec 
from exercising her seductive arts. The moment 
PUiza made her appearance » Nannette marked her 
out as a proper companion for Lord W——- • 

Miss Meanwell was now initiated in the first prin- 
ciples of affectation. A dancing master, a master 
of music, and her French governess, alternately har- 
rassed the poor girl with their imperfinent inscruo 
tions. By degrees she acquired some knowledge 
of the French, and made a rapid progress in the 
art of dancing. Her attainments in music were 
slow, not from any deficiency of taste, but the diffi- 
culty of acquiring that elegant accomplishment. 

In her deportment, afiectation soon took tlie 
place of untaught grace. She found to her sur- 
prise that to blush, or laugh, would be considered 
as a mark of vulgarity in a young lady ; that her be- 
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fiaviour must be regulated according to the barome- 
ter, and her feelings by the thermometer of fashion. 
Musicj that inchan ting but seductive science, was 
one of the accomplishments in which her governess 
excelled, and Elizu, whose voice was melodious and 
her car delicate, soon became delighted with her 
progress in the study of harmony. Under the in- 
fluence of this musical mania, she struck the chords 
of her lyre like a Muse, and wliile her sympho- 
nious voice chaunted love-songs, her gentle bosom 
was infected with that morbid sensibility, which 
prepared it for the reception of tender impressions, 
i and eventually led to seduction. 

The artful Xunnettc observed the progress of her 
charming pupil widi secret glee. To render her 
person more attractive, Eliza was also taught* to 
dance. On this occasion she suffered almost as 
much pain and mortification as a recruit under the 
discipline of a drill-serjcant. As the skipping-rope 
was now considered an appendage to the ar^ of 
dancing, Eliza was indulged with a silken cord, and 
soon felt an ambition to excel her school fellows by 
«<iperior agility and grace in the elegant accomplish- 
ment of skipping. 

In a few days she attained such a proficiency in 
th's useful exercise, that she could swing her skip- 
piog-^rope backwards, forwards, or transversly, with 
a scientific ease which her playmates imitated in 
vain. Her health indeed was improved j^ this ex- 
ercise, but she lost that delicate sensation of modesty 
which formerly suffused her beautiful cheek with a 
crimson glow on the slightest occasion. 

Nannettc beheld with rapture the gradual depra- 
Tiition of the devoted Eliza. When that blooni- 
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ing intvocent was first placed uitder the tuition o^ 
the intriguing Frenchwoman, she felt some dotibts 
of success; but fr«m the moment that Eliza became 
a tkipping girly the giddy votary of levity and false 
refinement — from that moment Nannette was con- 
vinced that her machinations would be successful. 

Indeed the fantastical amusements and acquire- 
ments of yeung ladies at a boarding school seem 
adapted to render them either proud, insignificant, 
or licentious, and such was their eilect on £Iiza. 
The advocate for ornamental accomplishments may 
exclaim, "would you have young ladies to remain 
in a state of ignorance ? why should not their minds 
receive the polish of instruction?" To this it 
may be replied, that the lighter accomplishment's, 
which now wholly engross their time and attention, 
should be made the tecondaiy^ not the prhnarjf ob- 
jects of acquisition. 

Benevolence should be fir^ cherished in the in- 
nocent and susceptible female bosom, instead of that 
ridiculous affectation of feeling, which only tends to 
harden the heart ! Candour and sincerity should be 
adopted, instead of the grimace which is now called 
good breeding. Frequent visits to their parents and 
friends, should keep alive the filial and fraternal vir- 
tues, which arc the source of so much felicity to 
those who participate the sweet emotions of '* rela- 
tions dear; and that censurable estrangement, by 
which the heart is now alienated from these essen- 
tial di4Rs, wonld be no longer productive of a 
general negligence in the performance of the do- 
mestic virtues. As the great object of education is 
the pronootion of individual and general happiness, 
let piety to the great Creator be the basis on which 
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tile 80ci«! virtues are raised ; and let the tender and 
amiable propensities of the youthful heart be re^ula* 
ted by decorum^ and sanctioned by virtue. Then 
shall the lovely daughters of Britain combine with 
exterior grace, that purity of mind, and modesty 
of demeanour, which must render them the orna-« 
ments of society. 

Eliza continued at the boarding-school for two 
yearst in ^ ^^te of progressive improvement, and 
her governess had so etfectually obtained her confi- 
dence and affection, that the kind*bearted girl felt 
for her all the filial affection of a daughter. Nan* 
nette, on the other hand, had been assiduous in the 
tuition of her pupil in the ornamental accomplish- 
ments of danang, snging and music; and the 
charming girl, who had now attained her sixteenth 
year, was allowed to be the greatest beauty at the- 
school. 

Lord W , who bad been informed by Nan- 

ne'le of the fair prize destined for him, became 
anxious to obtain an interview. He had seen Miss 
Mean well when she walked out with the other 
young ladies, and the ])eculiar elegance of her per- 
son enchanted him. Eliza was worthy of a better 
fate than to become the victim of voluptuousness. 
Her form was feminine and graceful. Perfect sym- 
metry appeared to harmonize a person in which all 
the airiness and vigour of activity was combined with 
the soft and delicate flowing lines of beauty, which 
diffused inconceivable grace and elegance overJbf r 
person, and g^ve animation and agility to every mo* 
tion. Her charming face was the image of cheer- 
fulness and' candour ; but the youthful bloom of 
her cheek, the tioiiid glance of her eye, andthe tx« 
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posurc of bcr bosom agreeably to tte dictates df 
fisbioB, invited to love. Her face was the index of 
a mind rather passive than active ; and her languish- 
ing demeanour was calculated rather to incite 
than repel the intruder. Her disposition, though 
vivacious, was submissive, and when chid she mel- 
ted into tears instead of kindling into anger. Sudk 
was' the innocent and amiable £liza, and such in 
general arfc young women at her age. A decree of 
pleasuvable indolence, nourished by their fake re^ 
Irnement, renders them unable to support that mo- 
dest dignity which awes the 'Seducer, and is so es- 
sential to the preservation of female honour. 

Mrs. V — , who con tided in the fidelity of Nan- 
cette, was not displeased at her particular attention 
to Miss Mean well, whose father was liberal in his 
Presents to the preceptress of his favourite chkL 
Indeed, so great was the confidence reposed by Mr ^ 
V — in the Frenchwoman's discretion, that she pei- 
mitted her to accompany biiza in her occasional vi^ 
fills to VVapping, Nunnette profited by this indul- 
gence, and sometimes^ instead of taking her pupi^ 
to vis.t her parents, she accompanied Ifer to a nri« 
vate theatre, where several tradesmen and tlieir wives 
rendered themselves ridiculous and contemptible, bv 
quitting th*ir proper sphere in society, and j>cr^ 
terming dift'erent parts upon the stage ! 

Elixa, who had been unaccustomed to theatric 
exhibitions, was cliurmed with the splendour of 
the scenery, dresses, and lights, the music, the 
-gaiety of the actors, and the momentary joy that 
illumined the countenances of the aildience, who, 
being admitted gratis, were not disposed to censure, 
but approve, however egregious the pertormancf . 
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At tbese scenes of dissipation and btffToonery, 
foor Eliza was habituated to behold wanton gestures, 
and to hear witty and licentious sentiments, inter* 
changed between the actors and actresses : the sighs 
of desire breathed on the stage, were responded by 
tiie too-susceptive bosom of the innocent and on- 
suspicious virgin, while Nannette beheld the ex- 
pression of her emotions with secret pleasure. 

Puring one of these evening amusement^ Lord 
W— entered the theatre, and approached Nan-^ 
nette, who, in whispers, introduced the gentleman 
to Eliza, as her particular friend. The innocent 
girl blushed»and, with that modesty which is the 
best safe^ard of virtvie, continued silertt. Between 
ti]£ acts his lordship made some witty observation*, 
and Eliza's timidity was gradually dissipated by th& 
apparent familiarity with which her governess 
treated htm. On retiring from the theatre. Lord 

W proposed to accompany the ladies home ; 

and they stepped inro his coach, which conveyed 
them to his lordstup's town rcadencc, instead of the 
boardipg-schcol. 

£liza was shocked oq finding herself in a strange 
hoQse;* but Nannette, gaily smiling, cried, **My 
dear pupil, it is only a frolic of my friend ! — we 
shall proceed home presently.'* The entrance of 

Liord W prevented a further explanation. He 

saluted his fair friends, requested Nannette to order 
supper, and when she retired, he seized the oppor- 
tunity to make professions to Eliza of his passion. 
She olushed ; her ^rits were almost overpowered; 
and she appeared sinking from the sofa on which 
sbe sat, when Lord W ■ supported her In his 
arms. When this artful debauchee perceived that 

T2 
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Eliza's countenance gave no indication of rexnt* 
ment, he expressed a rhapsody of tender non- 
sense, to which she listened with blushes, while 
the tremor of surprise and modesty vibrated througli- 
out her frame. Lord W ■ — professed an honour- 
able attachment^ mentioned his rank, and offered 
her his l|and. Eliza started when he mendoned 
his name and title. Vanity, that most pernidoos 
enemy^o female innocence, agitated her breast ; and 
the elegant flattery of his lordship, which -was eo- 
forced by a pleasing person and address, soon trium- 
phed over her unsuspecting heart. 

On the return of Nannette^ an elegant supper was 
served up, and soon afterwards the ladies were con- 
ducted to the vicinity of the boarding-school, in his 
N lordship's carriage. Before their departure, Eliza 
consented to another-interview ; and thus her youth- 
ful vanity, together with the perfidy of her gover- 
ness, rendered her the thoughtless victim of a polite 
but unprincipled debauchee. 

At another interview with his lordship, she con- 
sented to an elopement, and private marriage. A 
day ef the following week was mentioned; and 
while poor Eliza was busied during her bonis of le- 
tireqaent, in niaking preparations for her deportme, 
Mrs. MeaaweU came to the school, to t^ke htr 
borne. 

This disappointment disconcerted Nannette and 
her pupil; but the wily Frenchvyoman, with a 
smile, said, in a whisper, ** I sliull contriyp some 
plan to carry you ofFirom your father's house, Elixa." 
With a nod of assent, the poor young dupe of txt^ 
dullty tif^ned to l)er f^lse friend^ and biddiing 9P 9^' 
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Alienate adieu to Mrs. V — , wtio bad cvict been 
but too indulgent, she accompanied ber father to 
Wapping, wficrc she whs received with congratu- 
lutions by her mother and three amiable sisters. 

The return of Eliza to her paternal home, -was 
an event of too much consequence to remain unce- 
lebrated by Mrs. Mean well and her frieads. In- 
deed her pride was so much gratified^ with the 
accomplishnoents of her daughter, that she looked 
with contempt on that shop, to which she was in- 
debted for afHuence. Her customers appeared vol- 
gar, troublesome creatures; nay, she felt the utmost 
reluctance to serve them. This office, indeed, was 
left principally to Mr, Meanwell, his apprentice, 
and thfiee daughters, who were civil, amiable, and 



unassummp^. 



As for Eliza, she never made her ap])earance in 
ber father's shop. She how considered herself a 
person of quality ; and tiie effluvia of the goods, 
to the profits arising from which she was indebted 
for education, were otlensivcto "the nose of nice 
nobility;" for Eliza was now a lady in imagination, 
and her credulous mother, to whom she imparted 

the secret of Lord W 's attachment, looked 

upon her own child as her superior, and attended 
her with an obsequiousness at once ridiculous and 
censurable. 

Eliza, thus indulged by a fond but mistaken 
mother, affected to censure the vulgarity of her sis- 
ters, the visitors at her father's, and even ventured to 
r.dtcule some of Mr. Mean well's peculiarities ! This 
levity she had acquired during her intercourse with 
Vanncttc,and she was perpetually praising that vola- 
jilc Frenchwoman. She atFected the utmost con- 
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tempt for the Eogllsb language ; and, wken Mr. 
Mean well, in his expostulation with her, mentioned 
some of our best writers, Addison, Pope, and Dr. 
Johnson, who he contended were superior to her 
French favourites, she replied, •* I hate all doctors; 
and I am convinced Dr. Johnson never was equalto 
my dear Rousseau." " What !" replied her &ther, 
• • the author of the Rambler, our best mor alist, 
not equal to a French frer-thinker ?** ** No, Sir;" 
said the young lady, with a smile, •• no English 
rambling doctor could write so elegantly as ray fe- 
▼ourite." She then repeated a passage in French, 
and exclaimed, *« there is sentiment and wit, fa- 
ther.*' •• It may be so, for aught I know," replied 
the grocer; *'but, had I known that levity was 
one branch of fashionable education, you never 
shot Id have been taught French." 

Eliza was mortified ; she shed tears, and her fa- 
Aerlcft the room, muttering disapprobation of bis 
own imprudence, in consenting to the vitiation of 
his favourite daughter's mind. 

The behaviour of Eliza gave great uneasiness to 
the whole family, excej>t her mother. When she 
wanted any thing of her sisters, she spoke to them 
in French ; and, while they gazed at her, without 
underetanding a word, she commonly gave vent to 
her gaiety in a loud laugh. This disgusted her sis- 
ters, who, though meek and good-natured, were 
naturally roused to resentment, when tieated with 
such impertinent ridicule. 

Mrs. Mean well, however, indulged her elegant 
Eliza in every capricious whim, respecting dress and 
ornaments. By her desire, a room was fitted up in 
the most superb style, lor her musical instruments, 
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books, and materials for dia^ng. Another apart- 
ment was appropriated to the tmlette, at which she 
daily spent two> or three hours. Nay» so great 
iwas ber extraTagance» that, in imitation of the apes 
of dissipation, in the fa-shionabie world, as it is 
called, she requested her mother to indulge her with 
the entertainment of a masqued ball ! This additional 
proof of his daughter's levity was rery vexatious to 
poor Mr. Meanwel!,who resolutely refused to* ad- 
mit such dissipation under his roof. ^^ No;" said 
the good man to bis wife, '^ £liza's folly and^ Mac 
refinement are su€iciently ridicidous already, we 
need not make them public ! ** 

Whatever chagrin £iiza fek at this disappoint- 
ment, was instantly removed by the arrival of her 
old friend, the accomplished and gay Mademoiselle 
Racemier. Aiter mutual compliments, Namjc^e 
mentioned the object of her visit. ** The promo* 
tion of your happiness, my dear Eliza," said this 
£ilse friend, ** has induced me to reHnquisb my 
place at the boarding-school; but your friendship, 
and that of your noble husband, will be a sufficient 
compensation to me. It is now the bathing.«eason : 

Lord W wishes to take a trip to Margate, 

whither we must accompany him ; and there you. 
are to be married. He wifl be ready this evening 
with a boat, at Blackwall, to convey us on board a 
small vessel, which he has engaged for our accom* 
modation. We may take a walk together along the 
bank of the Thames, and step into the boat, without 
exciting any suspicion; and, before this tidjie to- 
niorrow, I hope you will be a lady." She then 
embraced Eliza, whose heart throbbed wi& various 
emotions. 
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Hdiance on the fidelity of Nannette, Induced 
£Kza to leave the whole management of the elope- 
ment to her; and toon after dinner she accompanied 
her visitor on her afternoon's ramble. 

The variety of objects, the multitude of shipping, 
the bustle of commerce, and the sprightly chit-cfaat 
of Nannette, prevented Eliza from making any rcr 
flexions on her inprudent precipitation. She pro- 
opeded, arm in arm, with her companion, and sooo 
arrived at the spot where Lord W ■ ■ attended 
with his boat. 

His lordship stepped on shore, expressed his joy 
in whispers, and handed the ladies into the boat, 
w^hich was rowed to a small vessel, which hoisted 
sail, and stood to sea, the moment they got on 
board. 

^Diough the vireather was tem^perate, yet Eliza and 
Nannette, being unaccustomed to a voyage, became 
sea-sick, and continued in a qualmish state, till the 
next day at noon, when the vessel approached land. 
Eliza, on enquiry, was informed that they were off 
the coast of France, and bound to Dunkirk, instead 
of Margate ! This intelligence excited surprise and 

terror in her bosom; but Lord W calmed 

iier fears, by assuring her of his honourable inten- 
tions ; and, that their marriage should be solemnized 
as soon as possible. 

As peace had been concluded between France 
and England, his lordship > had provided himself 
-with a passport. He, togetlier with the ladies, 
was sufi-ered to land without molestation ; and they 
proceeded to the principal inn, where refreshments 
were immediately procured. 

After a night of sound repose, Eliza awoke with a 
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Kixtmre ^j^j and apprehension, to faai) her bridal 
^y! Meaniviiik, Lord W — » — , like « complete 
proficient in seduction, had bribed a miscreant to 
assume the clerical habit ; and, after the ceremony 
ef a mock xnarriage, ' at iwbich Nannette W8t pre- 
sent, tbe ionocest and lovely £liza resigned herself 
Ko the arms of a viHain. 

The completion of this iniquitous scheme^ in 
ivhich Nannette had been an active auxiliary, was 
SoUowed by a present of one ^ousand pounds, 
^Ten by the protiiae and Tohiptuous Lord W » 
whose fondness for Eliza was extreme. They 
]MiS8ed'a week at Dunkirk, and prooreded through- 
» pkasant country to Paris. The mful scenery, 
the dress of the peasantry, together with their man* 
aers, had all the charms of noveky for £liza, who 
was much gratified with the succesnve variety of 
scenes, rendered stili more grateful by the encifear- 
ments of a nobleman, whom she considered as her 
liusband, and the kind attentions of Nannette, whom/ 
she loved as a faithful friends Poor unfortunate 
Ulixa ; she too soon discovered her mistake, and the 
dreadful abyss of infamy and ruin, into which she 
was precipitated by the machinations of vohiptu« 
ousness! 

On the arrival of our traTcUers in the French me- 
tropolis, Eliza was astonished at the gaie^ and ex- 
travagance of the inhabitants. Lord W ■ ■ ■ , de- 
sirous to contribute to her amusement, accompanied 
her to the theatres, promenades, and public exhibi- 
tions. 

At some of the theatres, Eliza was surpriaed to 
iind, that the entertainments consisted of the repre- 
sentation of some absurd romance, such as the 
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**Caslle Spectre;" and, at x>ther8, contemptible 
buffbooery, very little superior to the vulgar enters 
taimnentSy exhibited at Jones's and Asdey's, iq 
London. 

Lord W ■ hurried Eliza from one scene of 
dissipation to another, thus keeping her gaiety in 
full play, and preventing the influence of that in- 
truder. Reflection. For this purpose, he carried 
her to the most licentious scenes of public amuse* 
ment, particularly the i heaire des Variete$, The 
dissolute manners of the demireps, and their gallants, 
besides a number oifaihmiabU tadui^ who thronged 
the lobby, at first shocked the yet uncorrupted 
heart of Eliza. , She expressed her uneasiness and 
.disapprobation to Nannette; but that gay and un- 
prinapled young woman laughed at her scruples; 
and the immoral tendency of the pieces performed, 
and with which Lord W ■ appeared much en- 
tertained, at length became tolerable to Eliza, who 
was told, that it was unfeshionable to appear scru« 
pulous. 

At the Phantcsmagorie^ she was amused with the 
charming display of ghosts, devils, and apparitions, 
which were formed by throwing the images from a 
common magic lanthorn upon transparent black 
gauze. Eliza soon became disgusted with this 
most childish entertainment, and kughed at the ab- 
surd false terrors roused in the minds of the specta- 
tors, by these optical illusions. ** Such entertadn- 
ments would not be tolerated in London,'* said she. 
*' Pardon me, my lady," replied Nannette, . ** your 
conntrymen are as liable to be imposed upon as 
niine ;And, at this moment, an adventurer is filling 
his purse at the expense of the public, in London, by 
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Ae Phantasmagoria i exhibited in the Strand. In- 
deed, the ease with which the people of £nglanJ 
are duped, is evident from the success&i impostuie 
of quack doctors, such as Brodam, 'with his Ner* 
vous Cordial ; Solomon, with his Balm of Gilead; 
Senate, with Lozenges of Steel ; and that still more 
ridiculous and farcical operation •f curinr iheuma- 
tism, burns, and contusions, by the appucation of 
Perkins's Metallic Tractors. Tell me, my dear 
lady," continued Nannette, •* do you think the 
people •f Paris would give fiyt loiv» for a pair of me- 
tallic ""actors, not worth tive sous? Nay, jtuchi 
the latk^^able good nature of your countrymen, that 
an impudent adventurer, at this moment is levying a 
contribution of half-a-crown a-piece upon every cu- 
)rious young gentleman who holds a conference with 
Ifte Invinble GiriF^ The cheerfulness of Nan- 
nette, the tender assiduities of her seducer, and the 
gaiety, splendour, and elegance of surroundmg ob- 
jects in the public theatres, were highly gratifying to 
£lira, whose inexperience rendered her passive. 

But the circle ot Eliza's amusements were not 
merely confined to Paris. Frequent excursions to 
the villages, in its environs, varied her enjoyments, 
and every day came winged with some new gratifi-' 
cation. The polite manners of the Parisians, ren- 
dered her residence in that capital very pleasing. 
Nothing of the ferocity of revolutionary frenzy re- 
mained ; the people appeared as polite, gav, and 
dissipated, as during the monarchy ; and, indeed, 
the Consular government, by the splendour of its 
state, seemed to have restored all the pomp of oroy- 
alty, without the name. Military processions, and 
guai'ds; numerous retinues, in rich liveries; th* 
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rr^oratioii of the pnesthood, and all the solemnity 
of religioos ceremonies, seemed so perfect a renvd 
of the former government, that a person wh6 had 
visited Paris some years prior to the revolution, anA 
«ow returned to that -city* would hardly concme 
that such a volcanic event had happened. The 
reign of Pleasure vms completely restored, and all 
the sternness and dignity of Democracy had vanisbcd. 
Instead of the simple garb adopted by the Republi- 
cans, in imitation of the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, the dress of the gentry was r^ulated as 
formerly, by the capricious decre<^ of fad^on. The 
ladies, indeed, adhered to the Grecian costume ^ wha6k 
had been introduced in the first aera of the revolutioB, 
because that mode of dress exhibited their persons 
to the best advantage ; but their manners and 
amusements were as refined and luxurious as those 
of the politest circles of Europe. 

Whatever gratification Eliza received, ^om her 
participation of the varied delights of polished so- 
ciety, were soon succeeded by a mournful reverse* 
Nannette, with whom Lord VV — carried on as 
intrigue, now became so audacious, that EHiza^s 
jealousy was excited ; and the coldness of her ha&- 
baud was a sufficient corroboration of her suspici- 
Dns.^Whi]e tortured with all the misery of su^»ense, 
a letter, which she found on her toilette table, con- 
vinced her . of the perfidy of Lord W-^^ and her 
£Use friend ; it was as Ibllows :-^ 
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MY DEAR GUtt, 



«c 
«« 



** As it would be crael to trifle any longer with 
*• your feelings, I must therefore inform you, that 
*' we were never marrie^l !. A servant, out of place, 
** whom 1 bribed to assume the habit of a priest^ 
** performed that cerenaony, at Dunkirk, which 
** g'ive me possession of the most beautiful woman 

in the world. But, * variety,' is my motto; 

and even tlie charms of Eliza are now insipid ; 

in consequeuce of which, I have resolved upon a 

tour to Geneva, accompanied by 3'our old friend, 
♦* Nannette; and lest you should be solitary dur- 
** ing ©ur absence, J advise you to return to your 
*' native country ; and inclose a note of one hun- 
** dred iouis^ to defray the expense of your jour- 
•* ney. 



With a mind agitated by the frenzy of despair, 
the unfortunate Ehra quitted her elegant residence ; 
and, passing through several streets, found herself 
on the banks of the Seine. In the paroxysm of 
grief, she was going to precipitate herself headlong 
into the river ; but the early impression of rsligion 
made her pause. — Eliza was not prepared for death* 
— She had hitherto rambled along the smooth and 
flowery path of pleasure; consequently dissolution 
was doubly terrinc. Conscience, that faithful mo- 
nitor, told her she had already acted wrong; and, 
' K 
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tiiat suicide would onlv lead to certdn perdition < 
Sorrow, by subduiog her pride, made her bosom 
susceptible of cootrkion, and prepared it for the re- 
ception of virtue. 

£liaa now shed the first tears of repiedtaace. 
Her heart had not been totally vitiated}, she had 
been deceived, and her honour teniainecl un- 
tainted « Led by the windings of the river^ she 
reached a small village in the enviroAs of Pa- 
ris. It 'Viras now evening; the setting sun ad- 
orned the beautiful landscipe with mild lustre i 
the sweet breath of a May evening wafted odours ; 
and the mingling melody of the birds, the bleating 
of flocks^ the lowing of herds, and the choerfiii 
voices of the peasants in the adjacent cotta(res« 
would have rendered the scene delightful to Eliza 
at any other time« But her mind was so com- 
pletely occupiM by her mistDrtunes, that these com- 
bined rural charms imparted no satisfaction. 

Exhausted with her emotions, Eliza sunk down, 
weeping, upon a grassy seat, beneath an elm/ near 
a cottage. An old woman who stood at her door, 
surveyed her attentively ; she approached her ; but, 
from the richness of her dress, she continued respect- 
fully silent. Eliza raised her mournful eyes* and 
beckoned to the villager. ** Mother," said she, 
** csai you afford an asylum to an unfortunate 
young woman, who, betrayed by the perfidy of 
others, wishes to conceal herself from the observation 
•f the world ?"— ** Yes;" replied the old woman, 
*' thouffh indigent, I can sympathise with the sor- 
row of^ others. Come with me to my cottage, 
where you shall find yourself at once welcome and 
safe." 
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Supported bjthis humane villager, Eliza entered 
the cottag«, and the old woman hastily prepared re* 
frcahmeQts« and pressed the stranger to eat. Eliza, 
in return for this hospitalitv, related her story. 
Christine sympathised with her fair narrator^ and 
consoled her by an offer of protection. 

" Let me remain -mth you," replied Eliza, ** I 
shall endeavour to forget my native country and 
friends. I am not altogether destitute ; here are one 
hundred louis, which my betrayer inclosed in his 
last letter. A9 I obtained this money by no disho* 
nourable means, I think myself entitled to use it, 
and shall deposit it with you for my maintenance.'^ 
Christine took the money ; at the same time decla* 
ring, with the utmost sincerity, that it was not a pe» 
cuniary reward which she required for her perform- 
ance of the duties of humanity ; and, that the pro- 
perty should be entirely appropriated to the use of 
the owner. ; 

In the seclusion of Christine's cottage, poor Eliza 
endeavoured to forgot both her betrayer and her 
kindred. But reflection often filled her mind with 
sorrow. 

While the unfortunate victim of seduction con- 
cealed herself from her relatives and the world, Mr* 
Mean well and his family continued inconsolable ia 
consequence of her absence, and the uncertainty 
of her £ite. From the time of her elopement, every 
means that reason could suggest had been tried by 
him, to discover his daughter. For this purpose, 
he had advertised in the newspapers, inviting her to 
return to her paternal mansion, and offering a consi* 
derable reward to whoever could give any informa- 
on respe cting bis daughter. But Eliza was then 
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a ladj in her own imagination ; and, like other TOta- 
rics c^ vanity, was wandering through the fantastic la- 
byrinth of pleasure : consequently, the invitation of 
a forgiving father never met her eyes ; and her dis- 
tance from her native country, and residence in a 
populous capital, rendered her undiscoverable to 
those persons who searched after her, in hopes of the 
reward. 

Irritated by his onsuccessful exertions, Mr. Mean* 
well upbraided his wife, whose pride, he said, was 
the fatal cause of Eliza's elopement and death. 
** You see, madam,'* said he, ** that your mista- 
ken vanity has bereft us of a favourite child, wiio 
has probably been decoyed from the paths of virtue, 
by some fa^onable seducer, and has at once brought 
infamy on herself, and dishonour to her connections. 
Our three daughters^ who have remained at home, 
and received merely the common benefits of a do- 
mestic education, are now innocent, wtiu>u^» and 
happy i Accustomed to business, they are at once 
useful and ornamental to their parents, and will, it 
is to be hoped, occupy their place in society with 
propriety. But poor £liza, amiable from the hand 
of nature, was vitiated • by felse refinement, and 
inflated by pride, assumed a preposterous- superi- 
nority even over her own parents.** Mrs. Mean- 
well, when too late, acknowledged her error; 
but, in consequence of her naturtu vivacity, she 
soon ibrgot Eliza. On the. other hand, the ho* 
nest grocer was deeply afflicted, and his health 
languished under the severe emotions of secret grief. 

Meanwhile winter approached, and Eliza con- 
tinued in the cottage of the hospitable Chris- 
tine, whose humanity at once mitigated the affliction 
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f>f ber com|)an)on» and ^iroved a powerful cordial 
to restore her health. 

Yielding to the dictates of the hearty and the 
advice of her friend Christine, this fair penitent re* 
BolTed to return to her father's house. Accordingly, 
in the beginning of May, she proceeded to Calais,' and 
sailed in the packet for Dover, where she arrived. 

£liza now dreadipg the reproache9 of her parents, 
and the scorn of her acquaintance, retired to an ob- 
scure village, within a few miles of Dover, where 
she took lodgings in a farmer's house, near the sea* 
shore. She daily walked along the strand, and 
found her health and spirits cherished by the sea- 
breezes ; and her mind gradually recovered a de- 
gree of serenity. In one of her morning ram- 
bles, as she climbed over a small roc]^y point of 
land,' she met a gentleman ; but, wishing to avoid 
observation, she approached him with her eyes 
£xed on the ground. 

An exclamation, and the well-known voice of 
her fother, made Eliza raise her head. The for- 
giving parent ran forward, just as 'she was sink- 
ing to the earth ; and, at once expressed his joy 
at this fortuitous meeting, and his forgiveness of 
her follies. (^Sce evo[ravwg,J 

With eyes suftiised with tears, and a bosom 
glowing with gratitude, poor Kliza accompanied 
her father to London ; but, notwithstanding the 
forgiveness of her parents, and the kindness of 
her sisters, she felt abashed in' their presence. 
Every object, in her paternal home, reminded 
her of her former happiness, pride, and indis- 
cretion ; and to alleviate her sufferings, and render 
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life tolerable, she was sent by bet parents to re* 
tide witb a distant relation in die country. 

Thus, in the bloom of life, this unfortunate 
Daughter mourns ; a sad victim of seduction, 
and a proof of the general improprie^ of Aio-> 
dem Female Education. 
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EDUCATION OF YOUTH. 

Accomplishments hare taken rirtue^s place 
And wisdom falls before exterior grace. 
A just deportment, manners ^c'd with eaas^ ^ 
Elegant phrase, and iigure formed to please. 
Are qualities that seem to comprehend 
Whatever parents, guardians, schools intend ; 
Hence an unfurnished and a listless mind ;— 
Though busy,- trifling 3 empty, though lefinM. 

CoWPKft. 

IN contemplating the importance of education, 
and its influence on the present and future happiness 
of man, the mind is warmed with philanthropic en* 
thusiasm. We behold the docile youth past in re- 
view, with lively, minds, which, like germinating 
plants, require t&e skill of the experienced to prune 
their luxuriance, and direct their growth. We be- 
hold their passions ready to rebel against the authori- 
ty of their sovereign reason, which yet in its infancy 
is unable to restrain them, and looking to us for aid. 

Their untaught and unsophisticated minds are like 
simple water, equally susceptible of the rich tincture 
of virtue, or the impregnation of vice. They seem 
to look up to us with an eye of supplication, and to 
ciy emphatically — WAq toill ihea us any goodf-^* 
who will direct us how we may become the orna- 
ments, and not the disgrace, of our nature and our 
nation ! 

The youth of the higher and middle classes of so- 
ciety have a manifest advantage oyer those in a lower 
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8tadoii» yet it will be found, that in consequence of 
injudicious management, tl^ej derive little benefit 
from contingent circumstances. The indulgence of 
infimtine caprice, so prevalent in this metropolis, is 
one great source of folly and vice. From a ridicu- 
lous affectation of tenderness, 4nan3r mothers lay 
the foundation of the future obstinacy of ^eir sous, 
by gratifying their childish passions. Such falsely 
good-natured beings will exclaim, " I cannof bear 
to make my child unhappy, even for a moment ; 
poor fellow he will have trouble enough when he 
grows up— sorrow will come too soon. ' This ab- 
, surd idea is very common among parents, who ima- 
gine their children will be taught the regulatipi:^ of 
Sidr passions by experience. 

Boys are indulged, lest severe restrictions should 
break their spirit, and render them timid : hence 
they become assuming and impudent, and on their 
entrance into life are like a luxuriant tree, whose 
superabundance of branches and foliage prevents 
it from producing any good fruity tiH the severe 
hand of experience lops its redundancies* 

FJow irrational are those indulgent parent 
who permit their sons to attain maturity,* widi 
only a few fashionable accomplishments! They 
step into life with all their passions and desires in 
full vigqiir ; where, impatient of contradiction, 
and unaccustomed to controul, they are often ifa- 
volved in embarrassments and quarreh. Inchanted 
by the smile of Pleasure, the giddy youth revels in 
her illicit enjoyments. Fascinated by public amuse- 
ments, and milled by dissolute companions, he pur- 
sues the phantom of happiness without reflection 

The stews, the gaming-table^ and the tavern, co 
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sume his UcMi and fortune ; till ruiiKd, emacisited^ 
and forsaken, the wretch is left to pine in hopeless 
despondency ; or» unable to meet his naked Atari 
alancf he terminates his vain-glorious career by sui« 
oide ! Such, alas ! are too often the fruits of an 
improper or imperfect education. 

Under the head ** Manners of the Great/* vre 
have taken a cursory view of what is called a liberal 
education * ; let us now investigate the mode of 
instruction usually pursued with children of the 
lower classes. The sons of tradesmen are generally 
taught a smattering of Latin , which they seldom 
find of any real utility during their progress through 
life, while their morals are overlooked^ and w 
mind, 

" Like a neglected forester, runs wUd.** 

Still more objectionable is the present education 
of the children of mechanics. It being the princi- 
pal object of the school-master to increase the nnm* 
ber of his pupils, at the same time that he is disqua- 
lified for the important charge, both from his ig- 
norance of human nature, and his imperfect know« 
ledge of the elements of science. 

We often hear parents complain that their children 
in a few months forget all they had learned at school ; 
the fact is, they had learned nothing except a smat- 
tering of grammar and arithmetic ; but the principles 



* For a CompamHfoe TrtatiM on this important sn^ect, 
the reader is referred to what Dr. Barrow btf |Dod«itly eo* 
titled, ^ Aa Essajf on £ducatioa.^* 
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«f these QScftH sciences had been impressed s6 fee** 
blyon their memories, th^t, like the visions of the 
night, they were forgotten with the return of more 
vivid objects. Many school-masters are shame- 
iuUy negligent in the inculcation of the first prin- 
ciples of morality, and commonly leave that most 
important branch of instruction to the manage- 
ment of a vain and irrelig:ious usher* Such are the 
most obvious defects in some of our seminaries; let 
us now suggest a few improvements. 

Young clergymen would be the most proper in- 
structors of youth. Being well taught themselves, 
and coming fresh from classic ground, with tbeit 
faculties invigorated by polite learning, they arc 
fully competent to the task of inculcating know- 
ledge ; an(i from their preparatory study of ethics, 
they are proper guardians of the morals o^others, 

Men of genius would find ample room for their 
active minds to expatiate, ip tracing and aiding the 
dcvelopemeiit of the humaii understanding. Nor 
will any man of sense object to the avocation, who 
will take the trouble to recollect that some illustri- 
ous writers presided over youth as masters and assis- 
tants in academies. Milton, Johnson, and Gold- 
smith, ^* poured the' fresh instruction 0^ er the mind;** 
nor can we rationally consider that employment a 
degradation of talents, which contributes so essen- 
tarlly to the diffusion of knowledge. 

When the pupil has been initiated in the elements 
of useful science, and while the susceptive heart throbs 
with generous feelings, the beauty of morality 
should be exhibited in the most engatjing garb. The 
simple and sublime precepts of Christ will awal^en 
that benevolence which is the source of human fbli- 
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City on earth. The tutor will have an opportunttj 
to contrast the fanciful doctrines of the heathen with 
the elevated and godlike dignity of Christianity, 
and the unerring precept, *' whatsoever ye wonld 
that all men should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them," will, by making an early and permanent 
impression, guide the happy being in the path of 
justice. 

Elegant literature, such as poetry, history, bio- 
graphy, geography, and natural philosophy, may 
then be studied wi^ success. With a mind thus 
imbued with knowledge, the youth when he steps 
into the world will feel and act up to the dignity 
of a rational being ; and like a column at once adorn 
and strengthen the fabric of society. He will per« 
6eive his dignified situation in the order of created 
beings, and rejoice in tlie honourable privileges of 
a man and a Christian. 

This sketch is submitted to the consideration of 
the middle and lower classes of the community, 
whose very imperfect mode of education requires 
improvement, especially as many schoolrmasters 
are incompetent to a trust on which so much of the 
happiness of the present and future generations de- 
pends! JEiappy, thrice happy, would London 
soon be, if those miserable children who are taught 
the arts of deceit and thievery, were now taught to 
read and write, and had their minds early fortified 
with pious precepts, to enable them to resist the in* 
^uence of evil communications. 

The human soul comes pure and innocent from 
the hand of the Creator; by its unr^ with the body 
it acquires propensities which, under proper regula* 
t^oaSj are producti^ of good; whik its exquisite 
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Mfloqitibility renders it liable to recdve coatinual 
impressions firom surrounding objects. Hence the 
vast importance of our infantine years, and the nece»- 
sitj of the early and' gradual inculcation of the 
moral duties* 

Parents, look around ! b^old the litde blooming 
creatures whom Providence has committed to your 
charge. Ah, cultivate their hearts, rectify their jndg- 
ments, and their grateful reverence will reward 
yo«r love ! Do not imagine that your duty to your 
ofispring is confined to supplying them with mere 
necessanes. Those are, indeed, indispensiblc ; but 
their minds require a more important kind of nutri- 
ment. Instil a reverence of the Supreme Being, 
and love of mankind, as the two great principles of 
human felicity. Teach them to regard the whole 
creation as the production of one great and good 
Being, whose wisdom is unbounded. As their 
fumlties expand, let them be initiated in the prin- 
ciples of useful science, and taught some art 
conducive to the common good. Then shall 
your daughters be celebrated for their modesty and 
virtue, and jrour sons become honest, industrious, 
and intelligent men^ the glory of their parents, and 
an honour to their country. 
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CLERGY. 

1 ▼eneratp. the man whose h*art is vatm, 

>VhQsc hands ase pure, whodo doctrine and whoS3 life. 

Coincident, exhibit lucid proof 

That he is 'honest in the sacred cause. 

CovrpKR. 

LONG have the various opinions respecting re«* 
liglon, and the sanguinary persecutions of men who 
called themselves Christians^ employed the sarcastic 
wit of unbelievers. The luxury, pride, and negli- 
gence, of many of our modern clergy, have induced 
malignant infidels to point their richcule against the 
whole clerical body ; and though it must be con- 
fessed that the dissipation of some pastors is a degra- 
dation of the robe tliey wear, we can boast of many 
clergymen of the different sects of Christians who 
are ornaments of human nature. 

Several of our beneficed clergymen, indeed, by 
employing curates at a low salary, seem to think 
th,at their proxies are like the m litary, better disci- 
plined, anil more attentive to their duty, in propor- 
tion to the smallness of their p4y. Hence the cu- 
rate is so far from being prepared for his sabbatical 
avocation, that he is engaged' during the week in 
some worldly pursuit,- for the subsistence of his fa- 
^-mily ; and instead of the zeal he should feel for the 
happiness of his flock, he too often attends on 
Sunday merely as a hireling, and with a mind pre- 
occupied with business. 

But if the Reverend Doctor himself condescends 
to preach, his parishioners must doubtless be much 
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cditied. And so they would, did he tlot too often 
substitute affectation for stmplicitjr, and a few sweet 
sounding aphorisms, equally refined and unifitelligi- 
bk, instead of the perspicuous an4i affecting doctrine 
of Christ, ^ ^ , ^& i ../ i .- 

Such pastors are well pourtmycd by ihe satirist in 
Ae following lines x % .. * ^ . .. * 

** The things that mount the rostrum with a skip, v 
And then skip down again 5 pronounce a text ; . 
Cry — hem yknd reading what they never wrote. 
Just fifteen minutes, huddle up their work ; 
And with a wcll-hred whisper close the scene !** 

Yet even these fashionable and flimsy orators, are 
pardonable, compared with the avaricious pluralist^ 
who combines the deceit of the hypocrite with the 
eovetousness of the miser, while his meanness re- 
flects an odium on religion. 

Some clergymen go still farther, and convert 
the sacred avocation inte a sinecure. A recent in- 
stance, however, hws occurred, in which this shame- 
ful omission has been punished : we are informed 
by the public papei*s that, at a late Summer assizes, 
held at Durham, the Rev. Mr. W— — , vicar of 
^at city, was fined ten pounds a month for non- 
residence during the nine preceding months ; though 
he was proved to be actually building a house f^r 
the purpose of rfibddbccr 
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LAWYERS. 

We mxxst not make a scarecrow of the law, 
Setting it up to fear the birds of prey. 
And let it keep one shape, till cttitom make it 
Their perch and not their terror. 

SHAKESrEAAS* 

AMONCr the various sciences. Jurisprudence is 
entitled to a conspicuous place." The complexity 
and fitness of the law to almost every case deserves 
the reverence of the public. By its subtlety, right 
and wrong can be separated out of the chaos in! 
which they'-are involved beneath the wig of a Ser- 
jeant, or li the still more intricate labyrinth of an 
attdrney's brain ; nay, by the power of eloquence, 
equity can be metamorphosed into injustice. 

High-spirited people, instead of appealing to ho- 
nest neighbours as arbitrators qfadispute^ Wisely 
seek redress from the civil law, which very civilly 
<^isburthens them of their superfluous cash, leaving 
them to enjoy the pleasing reflection, that they have 
effected the ruin of one another. This litigious dis- 
position has been stigmatised by the name of o^^f/- 
nacv; but, if traced to its orirfn, it will be found to 
spring from benevolence! L»ct us only consider 
what a multitude of Serjeants, counsellors, attofnies, 
and their coadjutors the catch-poles, would be desti- 
tute of employment, did not their good-natured 
countrymen contribute to their support by law suits. 
Pope says, *• All discord's harmony ;**and doubt* 
less the apparent discord in our courts of justice is 
conducive tt the social harmony and happiness of 
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numberSf vhofle time is occupied by the litigations 
of others. Indeed the patriotic exertions of our 
lawyers are wonderful. With what zeal do they 
espouse the cause of the dienr, not for the trifling 
customaiy fee, but a eod-likc lore of justice! Our 
Court of Equity nwy be truly denominated the tem- 
ple of Astrea, where the lawyers^ like sacred priests, 
attend in solemn robes to dispense her blessings to 
the community. A foreigner, unacquainted with 
our laws, would feel the greatest veneration for 
those excellent men, whose deportment accords so 
welf with their innate integrity; but how great 
would be his astonishment, when informed^ that 
this respectable body was wholly supported by the 
folly and vices of tlleir countrymen ; and that the 
pride and phrensy which stimulates to litigation, 
enriched thousands of virtuous men, who were edu- 
cated purposely to assist in the administratieii of 
justice*. 

But as the most sacred institutioni^ -are not ez« 
empted from censure, it has been asierted that bri- 
bery misleads even some of these advocatcf of equity-* 
History indeed afFords a memorable instance of the 
fallibility of a great lawyer. Lor4 Bacon pleaded 
against the unfortunate £ari of Essec, who had 
formerly been his patron; and he was afterwards 
degraded from his exalted sitaatiooD,ia consequence 
of bribery and Corruption* 

Some attomies act fai the double capacity of law-* 



* The number of the Coortr of Jiisttee in the jnetropo- 
lis amounts to 61 ; the Tiisons 14; besideg four Houses of 
Correction ; and the numl^er of persons employed in^e dif* 
ferent departments «f the law is estimated at 7040. 
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yers and bankers. These ingenious gentlemen » re* 
necting that a man who is mad enough to go to 
lavr is incapable of managing, his own aiFairs, on 
the successful issue of a suit, prudently lock up 
the money for the client's future use. 

This excellent device is sometimes aided by coin- 
cident circumstances. A person •mployed his at- 
torney to recover a' debt, which the latter effected, 
and appropriated the money to his own use, amu- 
sing his client from time to time with promises ^at 
the aflair shonld be brought to a ^vourable termi- 
nation. Meanwhile the person died who had paid 
the debt, and the attorney now looked upon the 
cash as his own in reality ! The papers of the de* 
ceased indeed discovered the fraud, but, in vain ; 
for who would enter a suit against an attorney? 

This solitary instance of ingenuity, however, is 
inapplicable to that respectable class at large ; for 
is not the integrity of an attorney proverbial ? 

Superstition in religion has given place to that 
worst of jtbeiift^* diseases, infidelity: but the super- 
stitions Qft'i^ and physic yet maintain their ground. 
When will (&ackery in both, that sp often ' deprive 
men of theiU lives and fortunes— ^wh«n will these 
gigantic evils »e removed from society ? *When man- 
kind/i)refer t«upcrance to excess, and exercise to 
iridolence, health will be promoted. And when 
the natural bertelicencc of the human heart is di- 
rected by prudence, men will not involve their fa- 
milies aud themselves in w^uit and ruin by litiga- 
tion. 
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QUACK DOCTORS. 

Arm*d for virtae when I point the pen. 
Brand the bold front of shameless gxaUfy Ken: 
Hear this and tremble, you vho'iicape the lavf. 

LET us now fiirn our attention to those wonder 
workin|r men who profess the power of beaiing 
thf sick» however inveterate the disease. 

The fi]*rt of these distinguished personages is Dr. 
Brodum, whcse medicines have so long been the 
theme of paragraphists. This ingenious man is 
a German Jev^*; he attended Dr. Bossy in quality 
of footman, when that beneficent snge came over 
to enlighten the eyes of the English, and with him 
jnade the tour of Fn gland. Having attained the 
knowledge of several medical terms, by being pre- 
sent at the lectures of his eloquent master, this enr 
terprising little lacquey resolved to commence Doc- 
tor himself. We are not certain whether the loVe 
of gain, pr a desire to alleviate the sufferings of his 
fellow creatures, first induced Dr. Brodum to give 
up the science of shaving, dressing a wig, and 
bmshing a coat, for the more elegant art of prepa- 



• It is to be regretted Aat so few authentic documents 
ai e to be foimd respecting this great man. Another aecoiiiit 
informs us, that he was the menial servant of Le Maitrc, a 
French Quack.' As Dr. BrotUim, howe-ver, must be con- 
vinced that obscurity is one source of the sublime, he pro- 
bably is willing to conceal \ui origin. 
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ring the Nervous Cm^ial and Botanical Syrup ; two 
medicines which, from tlie Doctor's knowledge of 
the Linnsean 8yste^^ of botanj, we may consider 
as grand restoratives of nature. Perhaps his medi- 
cal skill was communicated in a vision by some De* 
won of the German Illumin^H, But it is not im- ' 
probable that the secret of preparing the above* 
mentioned medicines is hereditary in his family, at 
the Doctor himself seems to insinuate, when he 
tells us, in his " Chiide to Old Age,** that •* there 
is no other person of the name of Brodum in Rd«|' 
land." Many are the different medisms ^y which 
wisdom can be imparted to others. Count Caglio- 
stro may have bequeathed to the Doctor the secret 
of manufacturing his Baume ie Vie; or, perhaps, the 
famous Cuunt de St. Germain communicated his 
recipe for the preparation of his Tea fir prolonging 
Life. 

The talisman, however, which metamorphosed a 
lacquey into a physician was the diploma which the 
ten evolent wnd disinterested professors in the Maris- 
chal College of Aberdeen sent to this enterprising 
foreigner. But whether that learned body accepted 
a pecuniary compensation of one pound thirteen 
shillings and three-pence three farthings sterling, 
as />/•. Pangioss says they did from him ; or whether 
the little German was liberal enough to send them a 
larger sum, is only known to the parties con- 
cerned. 

Having travelled through different parts .of Eng- 
land like a public benefactor, generously dispensing 
medicines for a small cempensation, the Doctor at 
length resolved to become a resident in this metro- 
polis. 
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That merit such as his should go unrewarded, 
would have been an extraordinary instance of negli- 
gence in the English nation. A man who raised 
himself from the humble situation of a menial ser- 
.Tant to the honourable avocation of working mira- 
cles ; and who has been the author of a work, which 
he sajs has already passed through upwards of fifty 
cditioBSy must be a most wonderful being. 

The Guide to Old Age is, like Solomon's Guide 
to Healthy embellished with a portrait of the author, 
so that the happy convalescent may contemplate the 
benign lineaments of his benefactor. Indeed, if 
viewed with the acrutiaising eye of n physiognomist, 
it might be found that Dr. B.*s portrait presented 
traits o( senility and cunning unworthy of thecoun-^ 
. tenance of a philosopher. 

When We reflect, however, on tlic national bene- 
fit of universal health bestowed by those retailers of 
sanity^ mr miracU^mwsgers^ we must rejoice in the idea 
that agriculture, manufactures, and every art and 
science may now be pursued without the interrup- 
tion of sickness. Public spirited men, like our ad" 
vertising physicians ^ ha^ a claim on the national 
gratitude, and are jusdy entided to civic honours. 
if a Roman who saved the life of a citizen was con- 
sidered as a benefactor to the state, how much more 
should such men as Drs. Brodum and Solomon, 
who have, as they inform us, healed thousands, 
be rewarded and honoured? Would it not be 
worthy of British generosity to open a public' sub- 
scription for the purpose of erecting statues of these 
good men. The statues might be placed as orna- 
ments to the front of Newgalfe, one on the right 
side, and the other on the left of that awful spot, 
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whence so many youthful heroes take flight to the 
world unknown. The yictim of Tice, whom the 
laws of his country had doomed to an untimely 
grave» might then point to the statues* and moralize 
with his last breatb, oii the beneficial effect of iio»* 
irumty wliile he acknowledged, that the promise of 
renovated health had induced him to continue his 
career of depravity^ and to wander through the 
haunts of impurity and disease* till excess* like 
flame to the oil, exhausted hig constituiidnp and per* 
nicious habits drove him to an open violation of the 
laws of that society wiiich had cast him ofF likt' a 
detesiedsm / 

From the above bio«;raphical sketch of the late 
Doctor Brodum* and his successful practice of itif 
jHrntiottj or the medieai ari^ which are generally 
speakinfg synonimous terms, the reader will pfobabKr 
smile at the folly and credulity of those individuals 
who encourage Quacks. But* alas ! the temporary 
splendour of this great man, like the brilliant career 
of a, comet, has been short and destructive ! How 
must the admirers of empiricism grieve when they are 
informed that the illustrious Brodum as a proof of 
his gratitude, has retired to his native land, leaving 
poor John Bull a prey to the diseases which were 
to efficaciously removed by his wonderful Boianktil 
Syrup, 

The departure of Dr.,Brodum h as been mentioned 
in some of the newspapers, the editors of which with 
their characteristic fidelity and gratitude have held 
up their former benefactor 'to public derision, •• Bro-* 
^am, the Dane," says one of those chronicles of 

* This Quack having retired, may be considered^ disfltnc^ 
liolh ^ a doctor and an impostor. 
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the times, " born in the happjr Iskuid of Fanen, 
as soon as he saw in vision the diseases of £n gland » 
he dropped the maUet and the spade. He left his 
Scandinavian and Visigothick kindred, and hastened 
toottr relief. No dipktnaa did he bring from Jm- 
land, resolving generously to buy his degree in the 
couhtry whidi was to yield him bread. He did more, 
for when he transmitted ^i?ir /Knoidf to Aberdeen, he 
pafd.the postage of his letter. 
* ** After a few years, during which his equipage 
has dazzled and gladdened the metropolis, he has 
'been enabled to retire with splendid ease. Funea 
henceforth, aa well as Delos and Tenedos, shall be a 
seat ' of Apotlo, and future Vandak shall follow the 
•tepsofBrodumI" -- 

Dr. Solomon, of Liverpool » like his late compe- 
titor for public patronage, is a Jew, an empiric, 
•and an author. From the most authentic docu- 
ments, we learn, that Dr. Solomon, when a Jew- 
boy, hawked blacking-hall at Ne wcasde on Tyne ; 
consequently, ke must have been endowed with a 
most aspiring genius, for it appears from his adver- 
tisement of an Abitergent Loiian, that he has turned 
bis attention from blacking the boots of the gentle- 
men, to varnishing the faces of the ladies. He has 
di^ified his residence in Liverpool with the name 
QtSolomon's Place, though some discerning indivi- 
duals, who wish to see merit like his duly exalted, 
<weontend, that the Pil^o&y is Solomon's rlace, an 
elevation to which he is justly entitled by his various 
labours for the public weal. 

His pamphlet, entitled| ^ GuUe to Hefllth^ if 
manifestly writteu to promote the sale of his nos- 
tium ; for like the miserable production of the Ger- , 
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inan Qaack) there are no medical precepb in the 
volume that can be of the smallest utility. 

After the introdaetion, the reader is presented 
with an advertisement, ,which m forms him, that 
** the Guide to Health has been pirated, and many 
spurious copies are in circulation.'' Most people 
who are endowed with common sense, will readily 
ajrrcc with the Doctor, that all the copies they have 
ever seen of the Ouide to Healthy were not only. 
spurious t but pernicious both to health and morals. 
Information still more valuable, especially to tke 
credulous^ is communicated by the latter part of* 
this curious advertisement, where the Doctor tells 
us, that ** the pubiic'may be assured they are at-- 
tempted to be imposed upon!" a confession which 
proves that Dr. Solomon is VL^conscimtious man/ 
Probably he apprehended approaching dissolution , 
when he honestly made this public avowal of impo- 
sition. But be that as it may, every sensible man 
will eordiaify coincide with Dr. Solomon, that the 
Vcirious attepfipts made by Quack Docton to defraud 
the public are but too often successful. 

Cavillers may say the Doctor's pretension to a 
uew discovery m medicine is only a revival of the 
cbiTnerJcal experiments of former deluded alchy* 
mists; but, from his general professions of benevo* 
knee; it must be evident, that he not only means 
well, but is convinced of the efficacy of his Anfi" 
Impeilgines, This hard name reminds us of the ob« 
servations of a Spanish satirist on Quack medicines : 
— " To hear Quacks call over their simples ,*' says 
;he, ** would make you swear they were raising s« 
"^^'07 devils; «uch as Opopanax, Buphthalmas, 
Akctorolophos> OphioscorodoUj and a great many 



more* And by all this formidable bombxsf it 
meant nothing m the world but a fiew simple roQt^, 
such as carrots ft turnips, radishes* and the lik(^. 
But they keep the old proverb in remerabnnce — Ae 
that knmos thee mil never huff thee : attd, therefore^ 
every thing must be made a mystery, to hold the 
public in xgnoiaoce. ' ' 

It has ^Iveady been mentioned, that the Doctor 
has adorned his elegant treatise with his portrait. 
Besides this embellishment he has favoured the pub- 
lic with an engraving of his mansion in Liverjx>ul. 
(ience the happy ^irw who have been so fortunate as 
to outlive the everts of his Cordial Balm may view 
the residence of their benefactor. A scale is an- 
nexed, by which it appears, that the bo<ly of thin 
comeerdted tenement is seventy feet long; and un- 
doubtedly, were the philanthropic proprietor ex- 
alted according to his merit, he would be phiced by 
public justice in a situation as eminent and conspi- 
cuous as that Vfhieh conferred immortality on Ha- 

MAN. • 

It is to be regretted that bis Majesty's Attorney 
General is not informed of such publications as Dr. 
Bred urn's Guide to old Af^e^ and Dr. Solomon's 
Guide to Health* Perhaps the moment Is approacb- 
ing when he may take cognizance of this moral 
ts&ay*, and there can be littk doubt that the sage 



* Brodnm^s dull and obscene pamphlet wUl no longer 
insult the public eye ; and perhaps the reverend publisher of 
Solomon^s still more indecent and vulgar productioa, vrill 
either from motives of shame or prudence discontinue to 
circulate a book vhlc2i..is ^ disgrace toihe English preM* 
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and beneficent authors wiil be amply rewarded. 
Whoerer publishes mi obscene pamphlet is liable to 
fine, imprisonment, and the piUory. How much 
greater then should the r^adrd be of such as endea* 
Youred to poison the health and morals of a people^ 
by the propagation of a. falsehood and imposture ? 
In this light the Attorney-General may think proper 
to recommend a trip to Botany Bay, to the beneli- 
ccnt Doctors. 

On the other hand it may be asserted » that a Doc- 
tor of such transcendent skill could not be spared 
out of England. But, as cavillers have often com- 
plained that our advo'titing p/tt/sicians accept a pecu- 
njary comj^cnsation for their public services, this 
mi^ht be obviated by plac.ng them in some recejv 
tacle approjMiateJ to the improvement of public 
monJs, in bride-iVtii for instdncc. There they would 
have the pleasure of meeting several of iheir former 
patients, not only restored to health, but employed 
in preparing hemp for the benctit of the com ina- 
nity. 

in this school of morality ami physic. Dr. 
Solomon, Mr. Perkins, Dr. Senate, Dr. Gard- 
ner, and several other benign tagcs, might pre- 
pare and dispense their metUcines gratis, and this 
mode of exercising their skill would effectually si- 
lence their calumniators. Among many ii^prove- 
ments of this enlightened age^ we might then boast 
of having, converted an Engluk House of Correction 
into what.it was originally designed to be— -4 Tern-' 
fJe of Health and Muralitj/; and advertising physicians 
wo:ild soon cease to impose upon the credulous 
pA't of the community. 

pr. Senate, like a benerolen^ philosophy, hat 

M 
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«ndeai^ouTed to remedy the waste occakbned hf 
the sword, by Ifixenges of Steely which will reader 
even sterility itself prolific. This metal has ever 
been either an excellent friend or formidable enemy 
to the human race, according to thc«se to which k 
Was applied. The poet says, 

** What time would spare, from steel rece'iTes its date. 
And monuments, like man, submit to iat^; 
Steel could the labourv of the gods destroy. 
And strike to dust th* imperial towers of Troy ; 
Steel caould the works of mortal pride confound, 
. And hew triumphal arches to the ground j 
What wonder then, fair dame, thy health should fed 
The conquering force of unresisting sted ! 

Indeed there is the greatest probability, that ssch 
ladies as are rash enouorh to swallow the metalling 
tiffikofDr, S. will have too much reason to agree 
with the poet. 

Next to the physicians who hare recommend^ 
internal medicines to the public, may be mentioned 
those eminent surgeons who have distinguished 
themselves by professing to cure external ail« 
znents. 

The most remarkable of these is Mr. B. D. 
Perkins, whose far &med tractors have dispensed 
health in both hemispheres. So just is the euloglam 
of the Poet— 

" ArmM with twin skewers, see Perkins by main f irce 
Drag the foul fiend from Christian and from horse T' 

In the preface of a pamphlet, entitled " The 
InfloeQce of the Metallic Tractors on the Human 
Body," we arc ^inforincd, that " the writer has 
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cfoned the Atlantic tod become a resident in Lan* 
^«B*, that he may devote his time and attention to 
the difhision of this important discovery^ and its 
aftplication' to the relief of the miseries of man- 
kind.*' 

Excellent and philanthropic yo«n«^ man ; disin* 
terested son of a generous fauier ; thou hast Tentared 
€ij life oyer the innumerable waves of the vast west- 
cm occan» and hastened on the wings qf Zephyrus, 
with htaiing in thy Tractors^ to remove disease from 
Britain. What reward can be adequate to thy ser« 
▼ices ! If the smaH remuneration of five gpilneas a 
ir^ce be an insufBcient cotnpensation^ thou maycsly 
OJnend Perkmty receive the more glorious reoom- 
penee of academic honours, which we professors of 
the Kbera) sciences in Aberdeen are so willing to 
hatkow grafuitinufy^ on merit. But perhaps, friend^ 
Ae price of a few sett of thy Tractors might acce- 
lerate this desirable event * and it is not improbable 
A|at, instead of a personal examination, the sage 
professors would be content wilb examining the 
Smtkntotes inclosed in thy tetter. 

Although Mr» P. has obtabied a patent, he ob- 
fcrres,. that it is not his intention to withhold the 
advantages of the discovery from the public, wh« 
may be supplied with hia curious instruments for the 
noderate price of Jhc guinetm m m/, which he conn- 
dersaaa/rv/ff/ 

Mr. Perkins imports his Tractors from America 
nparcekof two huiMlred sets, valued by him at 

* Dr. JohmoacMls London ^ the needy viUaan's |eaa» 

M ft 
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one thoiisand guineas! Sup{X)6e this mimculooi 
pbiloflopber should dispose of only the above men- 
tioned number every week; on an average we 
should exchange fifty-two thousand guineas an- 
nually for base tneiai. O 1 Englislimen, how long 
will yott sufitr yourselves to be imposed ou 
by the artifice of einpirics 1 How long will you, 
the most wealthy and sensible people on earth , pec* 
miti^uack Doctors to prey upon the fruits of your 
industry ! 

Among the various philanthropic institutions of 
which this renowned metfopolis can boast, the Fer- 
kioean society is the most wonderful. Other me- 
dical pracutioners are content to assist nature by the 
usual mode of administering remedies; but the disci- 
ples of the Metallic practice are content with no- 
thing less than, working miracles. 

All the ridiculous monkish superstition of the days 
of yore bids fair for a revival, under the auspices of 
the Perkinean Society, and we may soon expect to 
behold Benjamin Perkins, Squire Grimstone, and 
Co. forming a procession through the streets; and* 
by the astonishing virtues of two bits of metal^ re- 
storing the blind to sight, the kine to activity; aay» 
for aught we know* turning resurrgctiom^men^ and 
raising the dead. This, last effort of their miraca- 
lotts powers, however, might be attended virith seve- 
ral unpleasant circumstances, both social and po- 
litical. 

Heirs, now in possesion of the estates of their 
deceased parents, would become disinherited — tjie 
resurrection of millions, who are not dead bt^ 
$ieep beneath the surface of the earth, would produce 
^rnine ; and, as there can be no possibility of dcalh^ 
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when thePerldnean sjsUm of medlcioe is ettablisbedy 
the uofbrtunate beings restored to life must of coune 
tura depredators oa the property of others. 

From this vi^w offings, the miraculous Pzit* 
KiNYAK sociETT may be deterred from raising the 
dead ; but they will undoubtedly run the risk of 
dokkg more harm than gpod, by healing the diseased* 
For, instance, a numerous tribe of lame, blind, and 
snaimed» who inhabit the rieh and perfumed chamber* 
of St. GiLSs'iBy would be deprived of their present 
mode of subsistence by a restoration to health. Me- 
thinks I hear tbelaxy beggars exclaim, **d — n the 
Tractors, they'll be the ruin of our ti*ade; nobody 
will give us any thing when we are restored to 
keakh,and we sliall be obliged to work." •*^No/* 
cxckkims one of the fraternity, •' if the Tractors can 
set me upon my legs again, J shall levy contributions 
ttpon the highway, before I submit to the dntdggry 
of earning a livelihood !** 

Vciy much to the honour of the clerical body, 
there arc not wanting a npmber of reverend abettors 
of Mr. P.*s pliilosophy. Indeed, had the patentee 
lived in a sui>erstitiousage, he would probably either 
have been burned as a ma^iciav^ or toorshipped as a le- 
gitimate descendant of Esculapius himself! Even in 
this age of reason, when v^rater-cbsets are constructed 
on mathematical principles, we find that excellent 
^lan, the Rev. Dr. T. trotting or scampering about 
from liouse to house, and working miracles on the 
. burnt bands of ow sUly women with the Tractors,'^ 
O horrible^ O horrible^ most horrible/ that a mab, 
•whose avocaition should be the dispensing of the 
bread of life to a Christian houseliold, should 
spend his time in applying tt:;o skewers to the infia" 
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fhed and vijfamiifg ty^p, bosoms, and bands of the 
fair sex! Certainly this poor man, like the sapient 

Lord R , is under the influence of Mr. Perkins's 

American familiar demon, which probably was first 
conjured up from the abyss of the Atlantic ocean 
by the incantations of Dr. Franklin. 

Nor is poor Dr. 'IVottcr the only reverend man 
vrho suffers by the morbific influence of this delu- 
sion, the Rev. Mr. Nichol, and several others yfhfe 
profest the knowledge of the truth, have become so 
much ihfatuated as to ** speak smooth things and 
prophesy deceits,'* respecting the virtue of American 
brass and iron. Is there not some reason to suspect 
that this shocking deception is occasioned bya mental 
disease, and that the iove of Ai a fnmon has instigated 
these fanatics to perambulate like sorcerers, exorci- 
smg the demons of gout, rheumatism, nay, even the 
god of fire, in the name of Dr. Perkins ! 

Mr. P. confines the magical influence of his Trac- 
tors to the cure of topical diseases; but has he tried 
their efficacy in cases of internal complaint ? Per- 
haps these admirable bits of metal might, by timely 
application, reduce the fyrnpani/, a disease to which 
o\}r female philosophers arc particularly subject. Du- 
ring his operation on -the (air patient, Mr. P. might 
be' able to discover by his olfacfonf nerves, whether 
the disease was occasioned by flatulency, or pro- 
ceeded from some indigestible substance. 

'This humane and disinterested young man has 
published a second pamphlet, in which '* the falla- 
cious attempt of Dr. Hay garth to -detract frotn the 
merits of the Tractors, are detected and fully confu- 
ted." This elegant and elaborate treatise, however, 
is severely criticised by the Monthly Reviewers, 
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who, oonttary to the laws of hoftpkality, atod not 
liaTin^ Mc ^ar of ike MeiaUk Traders tcfare their 
9%f€9^ appear determined to expose JVIr, Perkins's de«> 
ccptioss. How unpolJte ! would it not have beca 
more hberal in these critics to have exclaimed, with 
my ancle Toby, *.' Go, poor devil, there is room 
enough in the world for us and thee ; practise your 
impositions as long as you find })eople credulous 
cnoQgh to be duped by your assertions and the let- 
ters of hypocrites." 

It is true many frednlons and foolish people in 
tiiis country, especially in the metropolis, arc very 
opulent, and often' imagine themselves indisposed 
when only labouring under the torpor of indolence. 
Such beings will purchase any nostrum, however 
ridiculous, and thtir imagination being roused and 
amused by iDaking experiments, the animal sprits. 
acquire a greater degree of activity, and the doltish 
individual fancies himself restored to a lively state of 
health by such a ridiculous o])eration as rubbing 
the ]X)ints of two iron skewers along bis epidennhi 

^ome metals, if they cannot relieve pain, certainly 
communicate pleasure by contact. This is experi- 
enced in the agreeable sensations felt by the nerves 
when one receives a purse of gold. Doubtless the 
pure palm of Mr. Perkins has often itched for nwney, 
or he would never have ventured so far to impose 
v]x>n credulous En<^lishmen, and barter his brass and 
iron for our guineas. Indeed, if Doctor Solomon 
continues to dissolve our gold into Cordial Balm, 
and Mr. Perkins sends such vast qnantities of it to 
America, that at tide will soon become so scarce, that 
we shall not have one guinea to rub upon another ! 
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Al^ugh tbe Monthly Reviewcn Ind phrtn th«r 
dectsioa against Perkihs's Tntctofs, he veiy saga^ 
cionsly contrired to have a number of his bills sewed 
in with the cover of that publication, concluding 
that the public would think he had the sanction ^ 
the editor. The fact is, the editor knew nothing of 
the transaction, and the spirited and unbiussed critics 
who support that elegant Review, have since pub- 
lished their approbauon of Dr. Haygarth's esiay, 
and their decisive censure of jyTf- Perkins's feeble at- 
tempt to refute the Doctor's reasoning *• 

And now, courteous reader, as we have investiga- 
ted the claims, and exposed the fallacy, of the 
principal empirics who have infested England^ little re- 
mains to be said on this subject. It is true there are 
several other mtrac/e-moff^e^r of inferior note ; such 
as the vender of Leake's patent pills; the fabricator 
of the magical anodi/ne necklace ; several vegefmBie 
cardials ind syrups; Dr. Barton's nV«/«;m^, and that 
still ^roofe volatile cordial oxygen gas. But these, 
as well as Dr. Squirrel's tonic drops and ])owders, 
are too insignificant to require animadvermon. L,et 
Us now compare the impostors of the present day 
with those who flourished, like ranh and obscene 
weeds, in this capital a few years ago. The compa- 
rison will demonstrate the superior genius of formv 
empirics over our contemporaries. 

The first of those departed philosophers who once 

♦ See Monthly Review for August 1801, in which the 
absurdity of resorting to such wretchedUpai^th&t as two bits 
of metal, is exposed with th«it peculiar pleasantry, and hap 
py vein of humour, for which tile Keviewers are so remark- 
able. 
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came to London with promises of pcrj>ctual health 
and pleasure, was the famous Doctor Grubain, a 
Quack, whose vivacity and enterprising genius ex*/ 
xellcd Dr. Solomon and Co *• 



* Whoever -will compare the fi>lIowing adTertisement of 
Dr. G. with the dvll epntfmt that prevails in the pwA's of 
our ihodem Quacks, will be convinced of the superiority erf" 
the fonuer, which, however extravagant, is entertaining. » 



Temple op Hcalth, Adelphi. 

To their Excellencies the Foreign Ambassadors, to the-No- 
iflitf, and Gentry, and to l^^rsons of Learning and Taste. 

This and To morronr Evening) exactly at Eight oXloclr, 

The Celestial Brilliancy ef the Medico-electrical appara- 
tus ol the Temple will be exhibited, by Dr. Graham him- 
9eU^ who will have the honour of explaining the trse 
nature and effects of electricity, air, music, and magnetism, 
vhen applied t6 the human body. 

in the introductory oration, the whole art of enjoying 
health and vigour of body and mind, and of preserfing and 
caialting persMial beauty and loveliness ; or, in other WQrds>, 
of living with hcalth and hap|)iness in this world, i'or at 
least an hundred years, is. pointed out and warmly incuiated. 

Previous to the display of the electrical fire, the Doct6r 
vritl delicately touch . upon the Celestial Beds, which aie 
soon to be opened in the Temple of Hymen, in PaU-Mall^ 
lor the propagating of BeiVigs rational, and far stronger and 
more beaiitiful in mental as well as in bodily endowments, 
Shan the present puny, ieeble, and nonsensical race of pro- 
Ikationary mortals, which crawl, and iVet, and politely play 
at cutting one anotherV throats lor nothing at all, on tW& 
terra<|ueous globe. ^ 
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Graham spoke with dccisioii, aad promised hb 
dupes that' the j^ should ** live with health, honour, 
and happiDcss in this woild at least one hundred 
years." Yet, poor man, he died of a prem<itttre oU 
age in Edinburgh, and hA dinolution was accek- 
rated bj intemperance. Our modem quacks are 
too cunning to mention any particidar period of lon- 
gevity, lest their pretensions should be compared 
with those of former deceivers. Even as literanf 
candidates, the performances of Dr. S. and Mr. F. 
will shrink into insignificance when contrasted with 
the energy which animates Dr. Graham's advertse- 
meats ; and he informs us, that his pamphlet **' tm 
through three large editions' in one week;'* a s^ 
ttnequalled by the pretended extensive ciraulatioa 
meatioiied by Dr. Solomon in his new^per pufis. 

A Mr. Lattese evinced wonderful superiority of 
skill to that of Dr. Senate. The latter, indeed, by 
the aid of his martial lozenges, proposes to confer fif 
cunditj/; but Mr. Lattese in his researches disa>vcicd 
a secret by which parents, who were desirous ' of aa 
heir male, ** ahouid positively have « boyP^ — Could 
'Dr. Senate perform such a miracle, there is littfe 
donbt that, like the Spartans of ancient Greece, we 
should soon be the most warlike people in modem 
Europe. Heroes, whose origin was derived from 
steel, would certainly be invincible, and adorn thek 

This apparatus, which visibly displays, ^ it were, the ^n." 
xious faculties of the material soul of univeisal and eternal 
nature, is acknowledged by all, who have seen it, to be bjr 
;far'th^ largest, most useful, and most magaificent that nafr 
i$y or (ha^ ever was in tht world. 
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aatiTe Itnd with military ^^ory. But should th« 
Doctor's lozenges inspire children of both sexes with 
martial ardour, we might dread the revival of Ama- 
zoniaa Talour, and all the coRComitant horrors of 
inte$Hnc cofftmoti&n • 

Another empiric who flourished in this capital a 
few years since, was much superior to Mr. rerkiu^ 
in the cure of t&picai dlseas9S. This philosopher, the 
sapient Mr. Buzaglo, for ** a trtfling fjptnce^** cured 
the gout, rheumatism, &c. '* though of ever sd long^ 
standing, in the space of an hour, and restored with-* 
in a few d^s, toasUd calves to their former state of 
fulness of ne^." He also informed the public that 
•* patients might agree for a perfect curCf or hy the 
mqpthf by the year y or for life.*^ How accommoda- 
ting was this beneficent physician ! Were .Mr. Per- 
kiasto make similar proposals, what opulent patient 
would scruple to give him five guineas for a pair of 
skewers ! It is much to be re^tretted that Buzao^Io 
was not more liberally rewarded, as, in consequence 
of neglect, his inestimable secret is lost to the com- 
munity. Might not a similar misfortune liappen to 
poor Mr. P» if the public should withdraw its pa- 
tronage ? 

We shall conclude this article with an account of 
a few experiments made with the most popular 
quack medicines \ observations on the general, morale 
and /7^^f/ca/ effects of a belief in the etficacy of not* 
truiTis; and a few hiats submitted to the cbnsidera* 
tioa of valetudinarians. 

The following account of the effects of Quack 
medicines administered by a respectable farmer^ vill 
illustrate their general utility. 
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Mr. Thomas Wilkinson, a rich fermcr, of Avon- 
dale, near Stratford upon Avon, in Warwrickshire, 
is one of those queer teliows who examine •very 
novel improTcnient before thej give it their sanction. 
With the greatest good natare imaginable, this 
singular true born Englishman is rather incrednlons 
respecting the efficacy of nostrums; the excellent 
moral effects of the i\|w philosophy; the equality of 
the sexes ; and similar paradoxes, which engage the 
attention of the learned and ingenious in this enlight- 
ened age. 

Possessing' a sound constitution, in consequence 
of a life of temperance, Mr. W. is particularly incre- 
dulous with regard to human skill in the prevention 
and cure of di$tease. i ndefcd his aversion to the tribe 
of Rsculaptus in general is so great, that he often re- 
peats the sentiment of Dn'den, "God never wo/:'* 
Lis work for man to vieud^^ which he considers as 
an axiom. When slightly indis|X)s.';d, a friend ad- 
vised him to take medicine, but the farmer with a 
sarcastic smile replied, ** throw physic to the dogs, 
1 '11 none of it ." He has more respect for chirurgica! 
skill; for, as he justly observes, ** a man who can 
bind' up a fracture or dress a wound is of real 
utility, while a physician who prescribes from bis 
observation, may sometimes aid, but will be more 
Lable to obstruct the operations of nature* 

This rural philosopher, finding that' several of his 
^ neighbours were under the influence of credulity, 
and that some of them had even gone so ^ as to 
purchast patent tnedicineSy resolved to undeceive 
them if possible. For tins purpose he collected a 
quantity of the most celebrated nostrums, and cac- 
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•v^ncd the villagers on al^owling-green in ffont of biJi 
mansion, where he produced his medicines, and or- 
clered his servants to bring forward the patients on 
ivhom the experiments were to be tried.' 

An anfortunate ass was first produced, to the no* 
amall amusement of the villagers, but farmer Wil- 
kinson requested them to be • attentive. *• You do 
not know," said he, ** how m«ch your own health 
depends on the success of my experiments this day.'* 
Saying this, hi approached with great gravity, and 
administered a whole bottle of n certain vegetable sy^ 
rup to the poor qu;idiuped, which, on swallowing 
the dose, brayed most horribly. The victim of 
quackery then fell down in a Jit, from which he was 
roused by throwing a pail-full of water in his face ; 
but had it not beenioran emollient drench adminis- 
tered by a skilful farrier, the animal would certainly 
have expired under the operation of the nostrum. 

The villagers were amazed, and looked with hor- 
ror on the-ass as he was led away to the stall. Aw 
old woman, however, who was as remarkable for 
i>«'r rhquence as her ohsiinnct/^ very judiciously obser- 
ved, that " the farmer had not ^iven the medicine a 
fair trial, for that only a few tea-'Spoonfuls should have 
been administered at once." Tlie young people 
laughed at the i^^ca of an ass being drenched with a 
tea-s|x)on; but Mr. Wilkinson declared, that he 
thought Datfie Crabtree might be in the right; •* you 
shrdl have a whole bottle of the Nervous Cordial,** 
•said he, '* if you will consent to take a dose of it every 
evening, and 1 have no doubt that in -a short time 
you will be cured of your propensity to scandal and 
scolding.*'—** No, thank ye," feplied shfi, ** y^ik 

- N 



are irerf Idtid indeed ; so you want to poison me as- 
well as the poor ass»doyou ?" 

A bottle of Doctar Sok>nion*s Anti-Impetigincs 
was then uncorked, and a kog brought forward as 
the patient on whom its benign efitcts were to be 
tried. The animal yelled most hideously while the 
medicine was poured down its throaty and afkerwards 
ran about as if mad,- endeavouriog to bite every 
thing within its reach. The women shrieked and 
took to their hceb» but the men compelled the 
swinish patient to retire to the middle of the cirde, 
which ihey formed round it^.and in a tew minutes it 
lay down and oontimiad to grunt m^st piteousiy till It 
fell &st asleep.— <* There's the blessed tffcct of nos- 
trums Ibr you 9 my friends*" cried Wilkinson, with 
an air of triumph, ** I thought I should be able to 
expose imposture* ' ' 

While the people were employed in making phi- 
losophical reflectiORS on the mtdicated kogf a cat was 
produced, and in s|Htc of all her mewing and scratch* 
mg, she was compelled to swallow one of Dr. Se- 
nate's Laxtngei of Steel. To describe the convolu- 
tions and contortions of poor puss would be impos-* 
sible ; no squirrel or monkey in a chain ever exhi- 
bited such a variety of postures, while her nfewings 
expressed the pain which her bowels endured. "* A 
taiutary evaatatiom aiibrded her relief, and the women 
whimered among themselves, that no consideration 
should induce them to su^r such agonies* 

The last experiment was made with Perkins'sMe^ 
tallie Tractors f a set of which had been purchased 
by Mr* W. in order to convince his neighbours of 
neir snefi^ae^* He had receiv^ these wonderful 
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instniments a few dajt before, and denred the Til" 
lage bkcksmkh to make him half a dozen iron 
skewers of the same size. An o]d kitchen poker 
was by the force of fire, and the skill of the artist, 
transformed into a number of skewers, which, though 
not 90 well polished as the MttaUte Tract&rtp were 

Sually valuable in the estimation of the fiirmer. 
e first inquired whether any person present was 
afflicted with aches or pains. Dame Thomson 
came forward and declared that she felt a slight 
rheumatic pain in one of her arms. ''O, we*ll 
joon remove that," cried the fanner ; " here are 
a pair of the famous Metallic Tractors that yon 
have so often heard of, they cure aii pains" Say- 
ing this he applied the home-mstd6 skewers, and the 
woman, with apparent pleasure, exclaimed, **I 
'protest, dear Sir, you have cured me already, my 
arm is quite well again !" 

^Ikinson suppressed a laugh, and ordered his 
kcuse^og to be brought forward. Poor Pompey 
came, and the firmer desired one of his servants to 
sear the animal's foot slightly, that he .might prove 
the efficacy of the Tractors in curing a burn. He 
then applied the genuine American metal to the burnt 
part, in presence of all his neighbours, but notwith- 
standing the various, geometrical figures which he 
drew upon the spot, Pompey continued to yelp and 
wail, and when let loose limped away to his kennel • 
■ The farmer then addressed the people ;— " You 
have this day," said he, •* discovered the inefficacy 
of patent and qusfck medicines, let me never again* 
hear any of you extol such ridiculous palliatives, 
which «eem to mock pain and disease instead of gi- 
ving relief, A« fot the miracle performed on the 



arm of Dam€ Tliomsony it waa dfected hj part of 
my old kitchen poker, which Bm PrriiaSy our 
blacksmith* took to the smithy yesterday and ham- 
mered into skewers." While he »poke, poor JMis. 
Thomson y who had onfy imagined she was cared, 
felt a sudden tingling in her ^rm, and went home 
to wrap it up in flannel, while tlie res^t of the villagers 
retired with a thorough couTictign that tlie cures said ^ 
to be performed by nostrums were imagiiiary, and 
that such preparations were only invented by fraudu- 
lent Quaoks, for the purpose of profiting by the cre- 
dulity of mankind. 

But the prejudice of an illiterate and unbred far- 
mer can have little influence upon the enlightened 
and philosophic part of the comm unity », who have 
long been advocates for wonderful discoveries, spi- 
racles performed by osygen gas^ and the gradual pro- 
gress of corporeal and m^v^perfrctihiiity^ 

It is to be regretted, however, that empirical phy- 
sicians continue detached, nay even averse frojn each 
other, when they might, by a combination of their 
talents, contribute to the techfication of the public. , 

An emperor among the ancients> o^ered a reward 
to whoever could invent a new amnaement, ami in 
this age of refinement, we daily see the discoveries of 
genius liberally putrotiized by the community. Let 
our Quack Doctors then coaieitce, and profit by the 
universal p;iiBsionibr sometAki^ new* 

Under the sanction of the Lord Chamberlain, a 
most amusing dramatic entertainment mi^ht be per- 
formed,- under the denomination of T/ie Grand V^n- 
iomtfniC'fareicfii''trffgh'camical Drama » Let our most 
celebrated medical o^^erators, LVs. Sfvlomon, Senate, 
pid Gardnt:r, together with that malcJUa^it sut^ 
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genm Mr. Perkins, toalesce in one firm for the mU 
raculous cure ^rall diseases incident to man ^ 

Their theatre .might be a temporary structure oT 
woody emblematic cf tho tranatbrj nature of all 
earthly blessings. Before the curtain drew up, a 
number of swine, cats, parrots, peacocks, and owls, 
might, by the ** concord of sweet sounds" harmonize 
the minds of the audience. The first scene mi^ht 
exhibit a number of old men aq^ wom^n hobbhng 
ii\ on crutches, and groaning ^ to tl^e ^eat delight ^ 
the hearers, while Mr. Perkins, like a kind magi- 
cian, came forward, and by touching ihe old women 
with his talismanic Tractors, they should appear sud- 
denly restored to health and ease. Meanwhile 
Gardner, like Jupiter Tonans, might, by the force 
of his electric fire, expel the demon ofpain from the 
distorted limbs of the old men. Tiius perfectly 
cured, as if by miracle, the happy assemblage might 
danre in a circle round the two philosophers, and 
afterwards march off the stage with acclamations of 
joy. 

The next scene mi^ht exhibit Mr. S— — , busily 
ployed in preparing his botanical cordials and vege» 
table syrups by an intermixture of different oils and 
simples, from jars, gallipots and bottles, while his 
great colleague. Dr. Solomon, appeared on the op- 

S' oslte side of the stage, ardently engaged in bet- 
ing his Cordial Balm of Gilead and Anti-Imped- 
gines. In a short dialogue these sages might exhort 
each other to persevere in deceiving the credulous, 
by selling a few intermingled simples as efficacious 
specifics. ' 

On the arrival of several patients being announced 
the scene shonld change to ai spacious apartment. 
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Htrt A multilude of young and old, of both sexes, 
might appear in masquerade f exhibiting the most 
cadaverous and emaciated visages imaginable. On 
the entrance of the two sages, as they are both re- 
markable for the modciip of their propMoL aiul the c/e- 
oance qf their manners^ they might, in a low voice, 
inqoire into the nature of each piirticular case. In- 
deed this would afford an excellent opportunity for 
pantomimic gesticulation, as the patients might give 
an affecting idea of their tortures, by the distortions 
of their limbs, accompanied with shrieks an(! groans. 

After this ceremony, on a bell being rung, two 
servants ought enter with the celcbiuted no-sifuws. 
While Mr. S. administered his restorative S^/mp ; 
13r, Solomon might also/^our quI the vial of h's Anfi-- 
JwpetigineSf or his Balin^ as each particular case 
should require. An instantaneous cure, as if by 
miracle, should succeed this operation, which mii^ht 
be very naturally represented by the masks falling 
otf, wnile the real faces prcicnted the bloom of 
health, and the freshness and lustre of youthful vi- 
gour, to the admiring eyes of the astonished s^)ec« 
tators. 

The happy train thus miraciJously healed, might 
express theur gratitude to their benefactors in ji song. 
In order to render the siage^ffcvt more iffpressior^ the 
oiher three beneficent sages rnight enter and join their 
venerable brethren, while the whole jK)sse of inferior 
venders ofspeciiics and panaceas should appear, form- 
ing a magniHcent procession. When the whole assem- 
blage of miracle mongers were collected in the mid- 
dle of the stage, Justice might be represented as 
descending from heaven, and by one touch of her fiery 
iword the ground should open beneath the feet of me 
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beneficent adtertism^physietans and tbetr fatellileit 
'while they sunk to l^reSus prqfatin^j and a vast to- 
lume of sulphurous flame issued from theXaitafcaa 
abyss, similar to the castrophe o( Aiameiigue^ in Blu€ 
JBcard'y or Female Curiosity • 

We talk of the morality of tragedy, bat this pan-- 
ia^nime would be more instroctiTe thaJa any oiher spe^ 
cies of ptiblic amusement. What could be more iiir 
teresting than ^st to behold so many wretches 
relietred from the torture of disease and restored t» 
health and beauty I The man of pleasure might re» 
tire from the scene with a determination ta indulge 
in his habatual yoluptuousness, while such effectual 
restoratives could be purchased to renovate his ani-' 
mal spirits; and the public in general might evince a 
generous contempt for temperance and virtue, while 
health, happiness, and immortality could be confer^ 
red by the skilful Ikzwdoi the empiric* 

So great has been the difference of opinion respect- 
ing Quack Doctors, that while some persoils have 
extolled theim as demi-gods, others have depreciated 
them as miscreants ; but from the foregoing sketcb, 
is it not evident that such philosophers are an honour 
to human nature? Cynical beings may stigniatiae 
our advertising physicians with the opprobrious ap» 
peliation ot impostors, -but the good-natured part of 
the com fti unity prove, by the avidity with which 
they purchase nostrums, that such aspersions are 
misapplied. 

Seldom, indeed, have such extraordinary instances 
of philanthropy appeared as the present age can 
boast. We may talk of Howard visiting lazarettos, 
and descending to dungeons, like an angel of con* 
solation, endeavouring to mifigate human x&is«zy 
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mvf extol tbe subtime charity of that excdlent man 
'whoBc pune was ever open to reliere the neccssitoufl ; 
nay 9 we may aver that Dr. Mead voluntarily went 
to Madrid} and ventuced his life to assist in curing 
the plague in tiiat dty. These were divine men, it 
is true, Dnt if we compare the enterprize and philan- 
thibpjr of Mr. S. or Mr. P. with them^ is not tbe 
snpenority of our contemporaries manifest ? 

boes not the philandiropic Mr. --* dctdte hiawhok 
time and attention to the cultivation of simples and 
the mainffseture of cordials and vegetable syrups to 
inv ig or a te the constitution of John Bull.^ Did not the 
magnanimous. Mr. Perkins, in open defiance of tbe 
winds and wavei^ traverse the vast. Atlantic Ocean, 
to work miracles in this favoured Isle? and, for 
aught we knovf to the contrary, did not Dr. Solo- 
mon » like 'a witch on a broomstick, take his flight 
on the back of Mahomet's dove to Mecca, thence 
to Mount Gilead, and home again to Liverpool, 
loaded like the bee, with his precious Ba/m, znd 
still more coftly AntiJrapetigines ? Admirable 
men ! who to aU these toils have superadded the anx- 
iety inseparably connected with the iove tf wwity^ 
which is the root of a gremttr evt/than the scrofula it- 
-self, that incurable disease^— mn^r^^/f^f ovurice ! Doc- 
tor Solomon, indeed, has not obtained equal Cele- 
brity VTith the two benign ^reigners, but he may 
nistjy be classed wid^ ue celebfiated physicians, 
Rocic and Graham, Ihe admirable Doctor Senate 
is» frotrt the powers of his proiijSc geniuf^ entitled to 
rank with Doctor Fausiui kfmseif. 

But while numbers ar« ready to acknowledge the 
utility of Quackery, which in many instances may 
be sttd to'Gut off the useless members of society, ;is a 
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skilful botanist lops his trees, there are others who 
proudly clatm the privilege of thinking for them- 
selves ; and, from a seeming Ipve of contradiction, 
condemn the whole host of empirics. One of these 
censors, who has written on the subject o'f spcciilcs. 
Says, ** that an universal remedy, or one that pos- 
sesses healing powers for the cure of all diseases, is 
in fiict a non-entity, the existence of which is ph^si- 
eully impossible, as the mere idea of it in'^olves a di- 
rect contradiction. How, for instance, cati it be 
conceived that the same remedy should be Capuble 
of restoring the tone of the fibres when they are re- 
laxed, and also have the power of relaxing them 
when they are too rigid. 

•• Indeed the belief in an universal remedy appears 
to lose ground every day, though the lower and lefes 
enlightened classes of the community are still impo- 
sed upon by a set of privileged impostore, who fre- 
quently puzzle the intelligent reader to decide, 
whether the boldness or the industry with which 
they endeavour to esTablish the reputation of their 
respective poisons, be the most prominent feature in 
their character.*** 

Sometimes an apparent cure by a quack medicine 
is productive of a more ixiiiUul disease. Thus, an 
ulcer healed may be only the closing of the orifice, 
while the morbid matter, by taking another course, 
may form an incurable Iraposthume.. A celebrated 

♦ In a single list of ]vatent xned ctnes there af& nearly t%ree 
inndred enumerated tor the cure nf different diseases! and tile 
vender says, tiiAt to prevent the dan^rous consequences 
til at fTeq»^eIit^y i^&Hlt from counterfeit medicines was the 
uto/ire that first ijudaced him to open his wacvihuusa — Ueui^-' 
fioQiii man ! 
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^ack'Saiter in this metropolis, Toccntly sent a pa- 
tient to the ** undiscoYered country from who9e 
bourne no traveller returns,*' by healing an uloer 
in his leg. In a few weeks the empiric was met by 
the widow, who returned him her thanks for the kr 
vour, by saying, ** God bless you, Sir, yoti cured 
xnj husband, but he died in three weeks afterwards." 
Such is the safety and benefit of tampering with me- 
dicine. 

Empirics are permitted by the laws to practise 
with impuni^. Our ancestors, indeed', who pre- 
vented, or rather repelled disease by a life of terope- 
Tance^ nettr conceiTed that any human being could 
be so deprived tt to defraud another of his money 
and his life, under the pretext of alleviating pain aqd 
restoring health. . A still more powerful protection 
to impostors is derived firom the tax paid t^ them \o 
the State for advertisements and patents* But even 
in France, Mesmtr's fTau4ulent p^tencd^ wjpre dis- 
covered and punbhed ; why then should similar iqi- 
cositions be pursued ifi this capita) with impunity? 
is the paltry sum obtamed by a duty on patent m^ 
dicines to be put in the bala()ce in opposition to 
the health of a singU indkiduaifJJ: Were some 
public-spirited member of the legislature to brins in 
a bill for the suppression of this miquito^ irajfc4 of 
irade^ he would be the preserver of many wretched 
beings, who in the moment of pain are glad to seek 
relief from nostrums, *'as drowtiing men catch at 
stmwa.' ' Alas ! what numbers of inntuated mortals 
swallow the deleterious preparations of the Quack, 
and sink under the combined pressure of disease aod 
medicine ; who, had they been left to the simple ef- 
forts of nature, would have r^cpyeredt stnd lived 
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healthy and happy for many yean ! What an af« 
dieting thottghi ! and wh«y that has a- heart to feel, 
tiroald not endeavour to prevent the &rther progress 
of empiricai Aomkide- 

Dissolute young men are induced to continue in 
the practice of their pernicious habits «f wantonness 
and excess, from the mistaken idea that a nostrum 
will operate as an effectual restorative* Young 
girls are also permitted to indulge in the use of con- ^ 
fectionsy whiciiy fix)m their heating nature« and the 
superabundance of nutriment they supply, generate 
disease. Health and beauty are at 6nce injured>and 
licentious desires kindled, so that both in a moral and 
physical sense, children should be prevented from ^a 
indulgence in luxuries. The blessings of tempe- 
rance, a healthy body and serene mind, will give % 
richer zest to the bounties of Divine Providence ; and 
the predominance of intellectual over sensual plea- 
sure, will exalt the happy individual in the rank of 
rational and thinking beings 1 One truth must 
excite some degree of alarm in the heart of tl^e epi- 
cure. It is well known that substances in them- 
selves salutary may, when intermingled with others^ 
become rank poison. Hence the futal effects of 
eating a variety of viands, or mingling liquids of an 
heterogeneous nature, has doubtless precipitated my* 
riads to an untimely tomb! This is G9nimon1^ 
adled djfing of « surfeit. O man ! if joii would 
enjojr healm and long life, restrain your appetites, re- 
move the savoury but destructive viands, and fling 
the Circean cup of intoxication from your tremUiDf 
handl 

Valetudinarians of^en voluntarily Sofier tnorc 
pain than was ever inflicted by the Inquisition. jQtf 
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or artful ^Quacks recommend, these wretched 
dupes, instead of disarming disease, only ren- 
der it more powerful. I'hree fourths of the 
diseases of the ]>eople of T^ondon are ideal ; and. ma- 
ny persons contribute to the support of the physician, 
and pay him liberally for regular attendance, while 
they labour not under bodily indisposition but tiic 
imaginary ailments of a wind diseased ^ Many an 
athletic hypochondriac, whose sanity would be re- 
stored in a few days by exercise, now imagines 
himself at the point of death, though be will pro- 
bably outlive his physician. The revelling and ex-' 
cess of those unhappy beings has produced in them- 
»uch a relaxation ot nerve and imbecility of mind,* 
(bat they tremble at the momentary gloom occa- 
sioned by everj'^ passing cloud ; the sight of a hearse 
^Us them with horror ; and the mournful kncll 
thrills through every fibre. 

Were we to investigate the origin of those diseases 
that ;-e/7/^ exist in this capital, they would be tound^ 
to proceed from ^/if//o/;?/, indolence^ and sensualiti/ '^ 
consequently not only X\\cpreientke of such diseases, 
but even the cure may be found in adherence to tem- 
perance, exercise, and modciatjon in the pursuit of 
amusements. 

The passions have a most powerful effect on the 
health of the body, and the pains of the body ex- 
cite sympathy in the mind. Hope, that prime 
cheerer of the soul, accompanied by strct temper- 
ance, will re-establish the health of the inni-m, 
sooner than all ^he simples of nature, or the chemi- 
cal preparations invented by man. Look around 
thci3, you who drag on a lingering existence — be* 
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hold niamber^ who were lately in full health fud* 
denljT carried off by fevers arising from In- 
iemperaneef that Hydra which devours human 
happiness. No loia^er torment yottrsclves, nor 
make your stomach, Lke Noah's Ark, a receptacle 
for every dean and unclean thing that you imagiiie 
may renovate the constitution. If you cannot b« 
>«8tored by moderate exercise and a mild regimen, 
calmly submit to that dissolution which awaits every 
human beine. Inst^ of relying wholly on the 
•kill of feeb& man, bow with resignation to the 
will orthe Diviiifi Fhtsiciaw, who can ** kitiMi 
make alive /" 

The fallacy of empiricism has already been suf- 
ficiently animadverted on. Indeed one single re- 
flection may serve to subvert the whole fabric o^ 
medical imposture. Had any of the proposed pann'* 
€eai invented by man been endued with universal 
hetding virtues^ all other medicines would have been 
totally unnecessary ;, and as light is supplied by the 
sun, the grand restorative would have supplied 
all mankind with health and longevity; hence 
there could have been no necessity to collect drugs 
#r acquire medical )cnowledge. 
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EPIGRAM. 



' Dialogue hettcetn a Quack Doctor end a S atihist. 



Satirist. 

•Thou destroyer of man, thou vicegerent of death; 

In thy look diere is jaundice, and pest in thy breath ; 

Depart from this Iskind, and leave us some hope 
• Of living our time, if jaii'd 'scape from the rope.* 

Quack Doctou. 

Pray cease your invective, my character spare. 
And in future all profits with me you shall share ; 
Don't you know. Sir, the mass of mankind arc all 

fools, . • 

Who rely upon nostrums and medical rules. 
To restore wasted vi^-our and i^enovate Health*?"' ^ 
So whoever will promise such blessings grasps 

wealth. 



* Dr. Brodum has taken the Satirist's advice 5 but wh.e- 
ther he ; hiiink into obscurity for fear of exaltation on the 
gibbet, or in consequence of the decay of business, is un- 
ccrt in. The Author most cordially crngratulates' his pa- 
tron, John Bull, on tl.is felicitous event, he is in expecta 
tion that other Impostors will s<»on i:etire ; artd that Galva- 
ww/i, PerkinUniy ^c will be treated with neglect by a diacem- 
iii«iPuhlit> 
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Satirist. 

Whene'er I at fraudulent cunning iionnivc. 

May my small spark of life not that lAoment sur** 

vive ! 
I know that the credulous oft are deceiv'd. 
And impostors like you are too often belieY*d ; 
While you violate truth, and that just law defyt 
Which declares that a murderer surely shail die. 

Quack Doctot. 

Stop, Sir, you're in error, lam a physician ^ 

See here's my dipiomn^ and in good condition, 

it came by the coach from the North, 'pon my ho* 

nour. 
And grateful am I to the generous donor ; 
If that wont suffice. Sir, see here is my patent^ 
To cure ^1 diseases apparent or lateTtt : 
I. find you suspected I was but a poacher ^ 
On oM^;'A^.$/ciV{n^afrontless encroach er; 
But my qualifkatioo's without the least flawy 
Amd I kiUmy game fairly ^ atcifrding to lato*. 
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COSBIETICS^ 



•Ilofet for the cbaekt 



And lilies for the brows of hdeA a^ ; 
Teeth for the toothleis, riDgleti for the bild ; 
Heat*D, euth, and ocean, pfnnderM of tlKir tweet* s 
Nectaieous tuuuaUf Olynpkodewi ! 

COWPBX. 

NEXT to qoack doctors, may be classed &ose 
beautifiersof the bumaii couDtenance-^Tfttf mbeiUtrt 
of cosmetics. Aided by the miraculous power of 
lotions and tinctures i new beauties reanioiate the 
face, and we behold the roseate bloom of yontk 
smile Lke morning light on the ramished risAge *f 

While a superabundance of p^ts and lotioni 
renovate beauty , the fair artist daily impioircs ill 
itaste; she guides the pencil with such skill orar 
every line of her face, and imitatt^s nature with such 
elegance, that we may soon be sLble to boast of fe« 
msue portrait painters who will excel even Sir Joshoa 
Reynolds hiniiself i One great advantage in favour 
of female genius, in this instance. Is the superior 
texture of the skin to canvas, or any other artificial 
grcund. It is to be regretted, however, that too 
many of our female artists grow negligent after 
marriage, and, reflecting that the portrait is sold^ 
take little pams to improve its tints ; nay, it is asserted, 
that tiiey oiten become hideously deformed in a fev^ 
years. 1 his is certainly a great imperfection ; for 
the works of the most eminent male artinti haTC ge« 
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^erallj become more estimable in the ejes of tfat> 
connoisseur in pro^xirtlon to their age. 

How are we to solve this problem ? It is because 
Nature always counteracts any violation of her pre- 
cepts, til at the fair sex who assume artificial beauties^ 
thus fall a sacrifice to their own imprudence; the 
morahst would add, their impijety 1 

One of our ethical writers says, that there ara 
** no better cosmetics than a severe temperance ^hd 
purity, modesty and humility, a gracious tempeir 
and calmness of spirit ; no true beauty without the 
signatures of these graces in the very countenance.'* 
Such puritanical precepts might have been esteemed 
in the days of yore ; but what woman of spirit would 
now submit to such philosophic self-denial ? Severcf 
temperance, modesty, and humility, indeed! No» 
no, our modish fair ane* are too knowing to venc- 
Tnte the slavish restrictions of morality :— 

" Hourly they give, arid spend, and waste, and wear, 
" And think no pleasure can be bought loo dear !"** 

In th's enlightened age, the visage thiat time had 
tinctured whn a pbilemot hue now assumes the 
■nellow blush of Hebe herself. Circassia sends her 
bloom to animate the face of English beauty ; exo- 
tic blushes are imported as superior to those suflu-' 
slons formerly celebrated by our poets ; and art^ 
wonder-working art, is the creator of fashionable 
beauty. Hoary locks and wrinkles are 'banished 
from this happy metropolis : and washes, which 
render the ladies •* ever fair, and ever young,** may 
Idc obtained for gold. 

^iiose irresifiible arms of the ladienof Londo« 
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tre chiefly compounded of io«fenious ctieimcal prtf 
parations. Mercury, that conqueror of die sons df 
pleasure, and lead, that destroyer of heroes, form 
the principal ingredients with which tho fair sex so 
pkntifuUy lacker their epidermis * ! Ah ! spare 
our beaux, ye fascinating matrons and eTer-blooming 
Tirgins, nor thus' incase yourselves in a coat of mmif 
tfatt at once allures and destroys ! 

The cui'rsity of our mother Eve first introduced 
knowledge to the human race, and it may rationally 
be supposed that the first woman has been excellra 
by her daughtera in useful and elegant discoveries. 
Indeed, from what we can learn, £ve had but a 
very imperfect idea of dress ; nor did she require 
the aid of cosmetics^ for her face and form were al- 
ready superlatively charming. At length time de-* 
pnved our lovely motlier m her graces, and death 
triumphed over the fairest part of the visible crea- 
tion. Our modern belles, on the contrary, have in- 
"vented Unts that set the assaults of time at defiance : 
their happy skill can adorn the palest cheek with a 
perihanent vermeil hue, and prevent the decays of 
old age from becoming visible ; nay, it is not improba- 
ble that their wonderful inventive powers will even- 
tually overcome the ghastly horrors of death, and 
»hine with undiminished charms even in the shroud. 

The superiority of ctiifcial to natural beauty 
will appear in all its dignity, if we contrast the pcr- 



* As hard words are of^en unintelligible to the nnncttft 
part of the feir stx, it maybe proper to inform them that the 
epidermis is the outerruost skin of the human body As for 
FSMALB PuxLosOFHEfts, th^ kftOW %very tbmg ! ! ! 
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manent bloom of the former with the un&shionabk 
flushings of the latter. A truly 'modest woman, in 
whose expressive countenance each strong emotion 
of her mind is pourtrayed, must appear a singular 
being in the eyes of those modish females, whose 
feces wear one unchangcaule smile. The aspect of 
the modest woman is like the aurora ioreaiis, while 
her blushes alternately finish and fade ; but the coun- 
tenance of tlif accomplished lady, decorated with 
^OSMETICS, resembles the sun, and vhines with UQ- 
-feding gloTjr, 
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CARICATURE AND PRINT SnOPS. 

THE caricature and print ?hops, wbicb are 0# 
gratifying to tiie fancy of tiic kUe and licentious, 
must necessarily br4ve a poweri 111 influence on tht 
morals and industry of the people. Caricaturist* 
are certainly entitled to the reward which a well- 
regulated police will ever bestow on the proraotert 
of immorality and profaneness. Their indefatigable 
Study to ridicule oddities of character might 5e over- 
looked, and ui a few instances their exhibition of 
vice to derision may be useful, but the general efr'ect 
of thei reproduction 6 is the proper standard by \\hich 
we can duly estimate their merit or demerit, AVhen 
brought to the tribunal of reason, it wiJ be found 
that the greater part of such caricatures, prints, 
and paintings, as apjiear in the windows of ou# 
printsellers, are injurious to virtue. 

This humourous mode of satirising fo!ly is v^ry 
prejudicial to the multitude in many respects: — in 
the loss of time to those who stop to contemplate 
the different figures; the opportunities given to pick- 

gockets to exercise their art ; and that incitements to 
ccntiousness occasioned by the sight of voluptuou* 
paintings. The indecent attitudes, obscene labcla, 
and similar decorations of the figures, must bare 
a powerful effect on the feelings of suscept.ble 
youth ; and it is an authenticated fact, that girls often 
go in parties to visit the windows of printshops, tbct 
they may amuse themselves with the "view of printi 
which impart the most impure ideas. 

Before these windows, the apprentice loitcri. 
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mindful of his master's business ; and thither pro^ 
titutes hasten, and with fascinating glances cndesi- 
▼oar to allure the giddy and the Tain, who stop to 
gaze on the sieeping renus^ the Briiuh Vtnus^ and 
» variety of sedacttve representations of naked femi«» 
nine beauty. 

Are these witty but profane and indecent labels, 
tod this display of nudities, productive of any good i 
—do they not rather tend to the depravation of 
mind» and contribute to relax the moral tics of society ? 
If such be their tendency, the ma^stracy would ae« 
serve the gratitude, not only of the present generation^ 
bnt of millions yet unborn, by the suppression of those 
paintings and engravings, which through the m^ 
4i«mo[theeye, contaminate the purity of the hu« 
man heart, and mislead the laughing victim into thd 
psik&of foUy and yi^t 
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MODERN PHILOSOPHtHS. 

We nobly take the high pnori mad. 
And sMiison <lownward till ve doubt of Goo : 
Make Nature still encroach upon his plan. 
And shove him off as far as e'er we can : 
Thrust some mechanic cause into his place) 
Or bind in matter, or diffuse in space. 

Pope. 

THIS enlightened age vrill doubtless be distin* 
guishcd in history, as remarkable for refined and in- 
genious speculations fc Among our contemporary 
Authors, those theorists who have modestly assumed 
the name of philosophers, have excited the most 
general attentioa. 

These sages may be divided into two classes : the 
first, consistin<]^ of metaphysicians, and ethical wri- 
ters ; the second, corapiising those more dangerous 
innovators, who introduce sophistry in the garb of 
elegant literature, and promulgate their opinions 
through the medium of romances and the drama. 
Grave sages, having culled the best moral precepts 
from the works of the ancients, purpose to improve 
mankind by a better system than any hitherto de- 
vised. Their doctrine inculcates the idea of the pen- 
fectibility^ of the human mind in this life; and they 
profess to reform the abuses which have crept into 
all human institutions. The Utopian specul&tiont 



• Thi5 word has justly bcefi prlMkoultCdd "« hmian^' 
}ty the Monthly Renenwcrs. 
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'of these sages, however, have not even the merit df 

t>riginality ; and happily for mankind, their theor cs 
are conceived so much under the influence of dui- 
ness as to be unintelligible. 

Inflated with arrogance, they ascribe the slow pro- 
jiress of their doctrine to the obstinate and indocile 
ignorance of mankind, whose prejudices, like 
clouds, obscure the light of the new philosophy^ 
Foreseeing the opposition wh-ch their abstruse theo- 
ries must encounter, they have defended themselves 
by the very pertinent remark, that metaphysics are 
above the capacity of the common reader. For 
>vhom then are such books published ? — certainly 
not for the exclusive infor.nation of philosophers, 
hut the seneral mstructlon of mankind. "* 

Were we to enquire why so many new systems of 
metaphysics and ethics are pi omulgated among man- 
kind, we should find that they originate in the- pride 
of aspiring iiidividuals. Learned pride in the philo- 

'sophor, and the flattered vanity of his votaries, are 
the origin of all those abstruse systems of human 
knowledge that now militate against revelation and 

"the happiness of mankind; but the voluminous pro-? 
ductions of French ,.<5ierman , and English freethinlflt. 
ers and atb^isfe WiH, when brontjht to the test of 
truth, be found t6co*ii^stof a few impious ideas, tiy 
panded into long dissertations. These aerial castles', 

'like immensecolumrisof clouds, will, when exposed 

'to the jiervading rays of common sense, evaporate 

Into air. 

* Without a God, the universe would be as drear3r 

"as on r system without a sun. The comfortable idea 
of his presiding Providence, enables the believer 

*&• struggle witn adversity, and to hope amid -.the 
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indsl discoun^ng circumstances* Oil the tAxB 
band, the atheist, who has erected for himself « 
£incifiil edifice of human perfection, and who, truit* 
ingto his own sagacity and exertions, finds to his in« 
expressible "woe that his proud notions were no* 
founded, either sinks into the torpor of imbecility, 
^r rises to the phrensy of despair, and often flics to 
Hf^urdeff as a refuge from reflection ! 
What says the Clmstian? 



-There lives and works 



A soul in all things, and that soul is Con. 

What sajs the atheist? ** Nature produced aH 
things." Atheists! look around, behold the won- 
ders of creative wisdom in the heavens and the 
earth ; contemplate the structure of the human frame 
^— the Acuities of the mind ; and exclaim with Da- 
vid, *• Fearfully and wonderfully am I made!'* 
Ah ! do not impiously employ your endowments in 
opposition to the revealed will of the beneficent Giver 
of life and reason ! Act not so ungratefully ; but, 
with melting hearts, fall prostrate and repenting be* 
£)re your omnipresent Creator^ 

Atheistical metaphysicians, however, are not so 
dangerous as might at first be apprehended. Their 
researches in the labyrinth of ratiocination have 
imperceptibly carried them sp far into the bottom- 
less abyss of*^ dulness, that they are unintelligible. 
Their lamp of reason emits a brilliant light at the 
outset; but, as they proceed, it gradually becomes 
dim, and eventually expires, living tnem ovei^ 
whelmed in eternal darkness. 

A more formidable and ingenious sect of specu^ 
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latistsbas emerged into fmblic ob«er?atioii. T^es^ 
•ages adapt their systems to the natural propensK 
ties of the human heart. By rejecting amd deriding 
the moral precepts, which enjoin self^nial, and by 
artfully cherishing the passions, they enchant their 
>votarie8, who extol them as demi-gods. 

Our modish sa^s, with an ingenuity and efFron* 
tery unknown to the ancients, have combined the 
pride of the Stoic with the voluptuousness of the £pi« 
cureao ; and at once gratify their proselytes with the 
lc!ea that they are pursuing the dictates of virtue^ 
while yielding to the impulse of every desire. Hence 
their popularity, and the |)ernicious effects of their 
•ophistry on the morals of the community. 

^Thus vice has not only assumed the garb, but 
even the sentiments of virtue ! But did our fashion- 
Mc infidels allow themselves to exercise their own' 
reason, they would discover, that instead of think* 
ing independently, they are the most superstitious of 
mortals! Milled by the eloquent sophistry of a 
few proud modern iliuminaiif they ar6 neither free in 
thought nor action, but led captive by their tyrannic 
apf)etites. 

The task of enlightening the public mind hat 
been undertaken by men of refined manners, and 
superior genius, who liave united elegance with so« 
phistry* Indeed their fine spun theories are amusing, 
but impracticable ; while Christianity enjoins no pre- 
cept that is not practical and conducive to happiness. 
Thus the oorgcous and luxuriant hues of the rain* 
bow may delight for a moment j but we soon turn 
from its fading magnificence to enjoy the agreeable 
and permanent light of the sun. 

It it much to be rcgretfed, that the deist, whose 

? 
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penetration hat discovered lucli erron ia the rdr 

«.oa of our ancestors, should be so successful in the 
tlepravation of his feilow-creatures. When , Addi- 
son flourished, this metropolis could boast of only a 
few freethinkers ; ** but we arc polished now," 
and the attorney's clerk, the man miliincr, nay, even 
til e. waiting maid and footman, embracing the mo« 
clem philosophy, deride the faith whickiled their pa- 
rents to heaven^ From the tribunal of impious wit 
there is no appeal ; — ridicule is her sword, sophis- 
try her shield, and vain glory her reward. In short, 
the modern deist denies the authority, and execrates 
the precepts of the Bible, because.it prohibits the in- 
dulgence of his pufisions ; while, by his affectation of 
humitiiity and sentiment, he p.;»ses through life with 
the cli iiracter of an accomplish ed'^entleman, though 
destitute of that modest dignity which ever accom* 
patiies merit. 

Tell me, ye deists, do you ingenuously peruse the 
Bible for instruction ? Do you not rather gratity 
your pride, by criticising that sacred volume, and re- 
joice when you find a jwssage which you can warp, 
so as to exercise your wit at the expencc of revela* 
^tion i Are you not kshamcd of such an artifice, 
exerted to deceive others, and excite their admiration 
of your sagacity, while thus opposing the feehle 
glimmer of your reason, to the meridian glory of di- 
vine truth ? 

Were we to trace this fashionable infidelity to atl 
source, we should find that it originated in an inju- 
(licious mode of education. Indulgence in infancy 
leads to foppery in youth, and pride j^n manhood : ail 
inordinate gnitificat on of the appetites depraves th«f 
heart, and bewilders the imagination: a,<Boatiaaal 
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saccetnon of illicit pleasures ccMTupts the morals r 
— tbc next step is scepticism , which leads to atbe*' 
Ssm* Glad to catch at any twig that will save hi hi 
li«m sinking into the ocean of reflection, the volup- 
tuary, who daretnot meet his naked heart alone y lulls 
kia conscience in the soporific gk>om of annihila- 
tion, till remorse, rending the delusive veil of infi- 
delity, exhibits to his terrified mind the infernal brood 
of vices, hatched and cherished by depravity. 

Mandeville, and other frcctlrinkers of the last age, 
•rtfally endeavoured to depreciate religion, by assert- 
ing that it was merely an invention of statesmen, ta 
OTerawc the credulous multitude, and I'cnder them 
obedientto the laws. For this purpose it was nc* 
cessary that it should be tonnected with morals. 
But the infidels of the present day have gone farther,' 
%nd, tike the impious Spinoza, contend, that reli- 
(ioa is subversive of morality ! It is indeed asto» 
nii^ing to contemplate the pains taken by deists to 
subvert Christianity. The intercourse of the sexe* 
is considered by them as liable to no restrictiony 
but merely a matter of clfoice ; and consequently- 
U^y Condemn miarnage as a tyrannic restriction of 
the human will. . 

Such is the accommodating nature of this fashion- 
able Epicurism, that it excludes reflection, and leaves 
the mind diancumbered wi^h intrusim* thought, va«* 
cant, and ready to embrace every joy. Hence the 
voluptuary will ever be its strenuous advocate. 

Pause — Oh ! pause one momient in your frantic 
career> ye dupes of modern philosophers. Awake 
from the delusions of sensuality to true happiness, 
which can only be obtained by your return to virtue. 
Ko longer glory iiji the wild and. extravagant theo-* 

p i 
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lici of pioitd and biMplwrnouB asbdieTeTS, but pa* 
rify younelTes from tbe morbific contagion of ^ice, 
b^ an ablation in that foantaia of happiDesa>-^TBi 

C5mRI8TIAH RCLIOION. 

Itha8 been aaerted by tht enemies of CfariMianity, 
that it has been the source of contentioQ and war 
among mankind. But the truth b, designing men, 
under the pretext of religion, obtained an ascendency 
over the minds of others, and practised the greatest 
oppressionand cruelty, which they endeavoured to 
itinction by their pretended veal for ttutb. If we 
except a few instances of bigotry and persecatioD, 
We shall find, on consulting hi^ry, that mankind 
never became truly humanised, till tbe benign 
precepts of Christ aiibdued the ferocity of the pas«- 
aious. 

Our ddstical writers, likethe French The(^hl]an« 
tiiropists, first cull some of the purpst morals 
£rom Christianity, and afterwurds ungTatnfoily depfe« 
date its benign xnflueBce^ and stigmatise it as the 
cause of war and contention among mankind. By 
such pfamaible asaeitbna, and then" artfiil adulation of 
kuman perlecdon» innovators have insinuated them- 
selves into the favour of the fashionable world. 
They ** tptah smootA thifigs^ gndpraphe^ deeeHif* 
for the gratification of the rich atid vain, whote ec« 
ample must ever have a powerful infiuence on liie 
morals of the community. 

But suppose, ye hiugfater*loving dames, and phi'* 
losophic beaux, you dkcovered a combination of 
assassins, ready to lift their empoisoned stilettos 
against your hearts ; vrould you not shrink ?— ^uch, 
indeed, ape yoar deistical instructors, who, an* 
4er the sembluape of fiieiidship» are your weiil 
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cnemiet — the destroyers of your present 9ind future 
happiness ! They firtt deprive you of your best 
hopes by their Tain glorious opposition of the subtle 
renectioos of reason to the revelation of the Deity ; 
and then by sarcasms against the imperfection of hu- 
man institutions^ endeavour to overturn the order of 
civilised society. Investigate their fine spun reason- 
ijDgSy and they vanish into air — ** into thin air;'* 
and like the delusions of maa[ic — instead of the su- 
pcrb edifice, the beautiful and perfumed pavilipri 
of delight, erected by reason — you will find your- 
selves wandering amidst the hideous pit^ls of error 
and despair. 



» 
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FEMALE PHILOSOPHERS. 

How charming if divine philosophy ! 

Not sour uid ciabbed, as dull fools suppoiey 

But mtisical as is ApoUas lute. 

MlLTQM. 

•^ THERE 18 nothing new under the sun," vtm 
the obscTva^on of a Jewish sage^ but had be lived 
in this age of refinenient, he would probably haTc 
embraced another opinion . 1 nstead x>f ladies traYel« 
ling from the most distant regions to learn wisdom 
of him, he might have obtained from our female 
PHILOSOPHERS some ideas on the natural equality of 
thesejetf 

Our fair sa^es, armed with the triple panoply of 
reason, wit, and beauty, have boldly entered the lists 
of competition to assert their native rights* They 
have already proved to a demonstration, th^t ^sixt 
is no superiority of the male over the female sex ; 
but that the former, by some accidental advantage, 
not content with equality, had, by a tyrannic as* 
sumption, violated the privileges of the latter. 

It is worthy of remark, that the founder of this 
new sect, like the fabled Luna of old, descended 
from her luminous elevation lh caress her favourite, 
Endymion. Cavillers may say, that in this instance 
she behaved like a frail woman, but her disciples 
are convinced that she was actuated by the most 
philosophic and benign philanthropy ; and thus with 
inexpressible energy enforced her precepts by cxam<< 
pie : 

•* Strange to tell, she practis'^ wliat she preacVd." 
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Indeed, rt is evident, tbat she imitaled the learn«4 
and delicate Eloisa, ao^ adopted her rablime and cjb- 
tellent sentinifnts: 

** Let wealth, let honour, wait the wedded d^me: 
Atigu'^t her deed, and sacred be her fame. 
Not Cstar^s empress would 1 deii;n to prote t — * 
No; make me mistress to the man I lore.** 

But Eloisa'g philosophy had long been neglected 
by the world ; and though her principles were a- 
dopted by that generous and disinterested class of 
females called kept-mistrei^ses, it required the geniuf 
«f a modern heroine to establish this system* Loo* 
don, which, like the sun, irradiates the world of 
Science, only required the sect of female philosophers 
to claim the palm in every kind of intellectual pre* 
Eminence, 

Tlie noble struggles for independence so oftea 
made by every class of our fair country-women, 
from the duchess to the retailer of oranges; the cur- 
tain lectures of the former, and the liberal epithet* 
and contu.-ions Ix^owetl by the latter upoa their 
beloved y(»ke-feliov;s, seem to prove, that they have 
an equal olaim to equality. The contest for eqiial 
rights may indeed sometimes be productive of mo- 
mcntaiy bickering®, but must eventually establish 
thebeuJtiful claimant in her pristine independence* 
This event will harmoaisc the passions of both sexes, 
and, by a reciprocation of endearments, a nobler af* 
fcction will arise. Woman, no longer looking t)n 
her partner as superior in talents or resoIuticMi, will 
be cqiiSiUy ready, nay, perhaps, the first, to defend 
the lionourof both, if called in question; and we 
may soon expect to hear of frequent challenges gireti 
by the ladies to that formidable and respcetable bod^ 
etmeo, the fops. 
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This sect, when perfectly established, will pre- 
TCjjt many litigations ; while male and female philo- 
sophers, being bound by no tie but their own caprice,, 
can, after a tender intercourse for years, volunta* 
rily separate without the formality of a divorce! 

The bsneficial consequences of these modern re« 
finements must be obvious : 

** Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, son, ajid brother,'' 

will soon be forgotten ; and, like the Spartan youth, 
the rising: srencration will be the children of tht 
state. 

Such of our female philosophers as are blest with 
high spirits and activity^ may with emulative ardour 
cope with the men in gymnastic exercises. They 
may learn to rein the tiery charger, wield ihc fire- 
lock, brandish the sabre ; and demonstrate, by their 
puissance and intrepidity, the natural equality of \ht 
sexes. , 

Let a young heroine only reflect what an amiap 
ble fi<;ure she will make decorated with a Helmet, 
and chars:! njj the battalions of the encmv at the 
head of a squadron of cavalry ! Thus, like Minerva 
herself, the glorious fair one will gain the conqueror's 
v.rcath; and if her character should he slandered, uht 
can challenge her calumniator to sinjjle combat*. 

■ *^ 

• Tlie idea of the equality of the sexes is truly ridicu- 
lous. JUan is the natural protector of woman ; and th« 

shade of subordination is so delicate as to be almost imper- 
ceptible. Let the fair-sex meekly enjoy their privifeges, 
iivd Icavt? imperial naji in possession of his prerogatives. 
They may boiicve a friend who begs Icavd to assure them, 
that Venus appear^ more amiable eucirc-lcd with h«r cestus, 
than Minerva armed wit Ix her /ie//« aud $hmd. 
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Those h\t philosophers who are not MVibitioiiS t# 
thare the ** pride, pomp, and circumstanee of glo- 
rious war," may rival their male competitors in the 
Softer arts of peace, sxich as navigation and agricul* 
ture. How characteristic of the delicacy of the sex 
must it be, to see a lovely woman steering a ship in 
k storm, and vociferating through a speaicing trum« 
pet to the Sailors, vihilt the tempest howls 

** With deaf ning clamoor in the slipp*ry shrouds !** 

Or in husbandry, how delightful must the charminjf 
UrmtT appear^ while guiding the plough through 
the stubborn fallows, or directing her labourers m 
their daily task** 

We have reason to apprehend that the works of 
Bacon, Newton, Locke, and Boyle, will be neg^ 
lected for the elegant conceptions of our fair wnterpi 
in this ** age ^J reaamJ* How puerile are th^ 

* L&Tatcr defines the characteristic diffievetioe between 
Ihe sexes with great precision — ** Thts female,** says he^ 
^ thinks not prc^foundly; profound thought is the power o4 
inai)i. Women feel more j sensibility i» thd power of wo- 
man : men most embrace the whole ; women remark indivi* 
dually. >:an hears the bursting thunder, ^ews the de* 
•tructivc bolt with serene aspect^ and stands erect amidst th* 
fearful majesty of the streaming clouds; w«tuan trembles at 
the lightniDg and the voire of distant thunder \ and shrink* 
into herself^ or sinks into the arms of man. A ray of light 
is sicgly received tyman ■, woman delights to view it through 
a prism, in all its dazzling colonrs: she contemplates the 
tainbow $s the promise of peace; he txtends his enquiring 
eye over the whole horizon. Woman laughs, man smiles: 
woman weeps, man remains silent. Woman is in anguish 
When man weeps, and in despair wh n man isv in anguish j^ 
yet the has oftei^ more &itk tiMn mmC* 
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focticfiights of Shakespeare, Drydcn, Milton, ^wid 
Pope, to the inspiring melody* and chaste^stntim€nig 
of our mptkrn poetesses ! How vapid the prodnOf 
tionsoC Swift, Butler, and. Sterne, when QorafUtt^ 
withjthe effervescence of female genias! And \ifp9 
inconclusive the morality of Addison, Steele, aa^ 
Johnson, wiien opposed to those perspicuous ^V^ 
nations of mind so liberally diif'used by our f^niilp 
philosophers for the improvement of their disflh 
pics! 

The virtuous woman, "^ho in conformUy toihe 
*7isc institutions of hcr ancestors is obedient 
husband, and presides with maternal solicitude 
Jier children, inculcating the purest prim 
morality, must appear an insipid b^ng, compfyMt 
with those gpirited dames who share with cHfr 
male iViciKls the p}easiu*ablc indulgences whiclL A 
propriety and religion at defiance. ;J^J 

. Amon^ the imprpyf mcntg of this enlightened ,\ 
may be reckoned the general practice of mothei% 
jthe highef rlasscs, intrusting their infants td 
carcof hivcViiTT nurses. This fashionable violaf 
ol maternal 'V?n' generally proceeds from indoh 
andad'circ • » l-ediscncuinbercd in the pursuit' 
ikvoun?^ arii'iscaients; but surely every mother, <ij^ 
jducd with that exquisite sensibility which is the ci^ 
tiam(*ntoi' a virruous woman, will 8uckle>her clulfi 
unbrj prevented by indisposition. 

.That the fcmulc \n.iiirs of Minerva, howci 
should Ix exempts J, riOt only fiom this, but 
other dom. •: !o diUv, is a. privilege to which 
arc eutitlc. by tb.ir sup.M .or endowments. W< 
it not be pvejuwirlulto tbf' ntrrciits of science, 
\afair astrbiV6:iicr rAtce'seiuted to descend from .l&i 
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contemplation of the heavens to chaunt a lullaby* 
What an irreparable injury would it be to public 
morals, if the female translators o^chasie and elegant 
German dramas were obliged to attend to the nur- 
icry! Nor. could it rationally be expected, thut 
such of our fair philosophers as were engaged in 
nietaphysical, or ethical researches, could, amid theit^ 
abstraction, recollect that such beings as children 
existed. Indeed, those literary ladies are fully en- 
titled to commit their offspring to the protection of 
others* and thus act in contbrmitj to their other in- 
Bovations. 

This immoral deviation is not confined to hiMi 
hfe, for even tradesmen's wives, nay, the wives of 
mechanics, resign their infants without scruple to 
the care of strangers ; and the natural consequence 
is that estranorement, and necrliorence in the fulfil- 
ment of the filial duties, at present so obsei-vable in- 
. b<5th sexes. 

One of the most egregious follies of the present 
age is, that affected politeness by which coxcombs 
cherish the ridiculous assumption of equality in the 
other sex. Alas, ye lovely )'oung women ! your ob- 
sequious and enlightened beaux, who would raise 
you to a fantastic pre-eminence by the depreciation 
of man, aim only at your destruction. They first, 
through the medium of flattery, insinuate them- 
selves into your favour; they extol the superior 
beauties, finer sensibilities, and nobler virtues, of 
woman ; they expatiate on the happiness arising 
from an unlimited freedom of thought and action ; 
j»nd while they assert the equality, effect the seduc- 
tion of the credulous fair. They hold the Circean 
cup of philosophic sophistry to your lips, you drink^ 
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and giving a loose to yoiir passions, indulge in «fa^ 
tuality, tin, when too late, 3rou find that your mp« 
Qientary elevation was like being placed on a pinnai» 
cie, whence you are precipitated headlong into the 
abyss of misery. 

V e amiable maidens, the ornament and glory of 
fociety, beware of the insidious suggestions of delu- 
sive mncy ! Now while your hearts bound with 
gaiety, and your beauties illumine the social circles, 
reflect that On your virtue depends the happiness of 
the community. Remember that the duties of wo- 
man are comprised in her tenderness to her relatives, 
as a daughter, a wife, and a mother. Reflect that 
the influence of a virtuous woman is absolute over 
the mind of man, and that her endearing manners, 
lier modest smiles, are irresistibly eloquent ; that ta 
arrogate an equality with the other sex will render 
ou ridiculous and unamiable ; and that due respect 
or yourselves, sanctioned by the unaffected dignity 
of female chastity, will command the esteem, and 
ansure the admiration, of mankind. 



I 
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TtfE TEMPLE OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 



A visroM. 



• 



RUMINATING the other evening upon th« 
numerous discoveries wblcli the ingenious are dailjf 
niaking in Philosophy, I was led by a train of thought 
to an anticijjation of the future fame of oar Sages and 
Literati. While 1 continued absorbed in these re«^ 
flections I fell asleep, and a wonderful Vision presen* 
ted itself to my imuglnation. 

Methought 1 found myself travelling on a wide 
road, accompanied by several persons of both sexes, 
whose looks betrayed ardour and impatience. As 
they proceeded, I found by their conversation that 
they were going lo the Temple of Modern Philoso« 
phy, to receive from the Goddess the reward of their 
services. I telt an inclination to turn back, from a 
conjtciousness that I had done nothing to merit her 
favour ; but my com|)anions excited my curiosity, 
by describing the magnificence of the Temple and 
^e benignity of the Goddetss, insomuch that I re« 
solved to proceed. 

We soon arrived at the entrance of the Temple^ 
which was grand beyond desoription. Triumphal 
arches, adorned with festoons, and dedicated to the 
honour of Voltaire, Bolinobroke, SuArTEs* 
BUAY, Rousseau, Hume, and Gibbon, led to the 
portiqo, which was supported by the most magnifi* 
cent columns of white mirblc ; they were in the elc» 
gant Corinthian order; but, what appeared to me 
very singular, they Were inverted ! The portico wae 



dpcn, emblematic of the philanthropy of ttir p^if 
Philosophy, ^yho unfolds her mysteries to the con- 
templative mind. 

My companions, who had disputed during our 
journey with all the eagerness of competition, were 
now silent. A sacred awe seemed to pei'vade the 
assembly, as we slowly advanced into the body of the 
Temple. A vast arure curtain of silk- bespangled 
with diamonds, reflecting the rays of several lustres 
which illumined the lofty dome, was suddenly rai- 
sed, and we beheld Philosophy seated on a throne 
of gold, .adorned with gems, *' in ail the hues refec- 
ted light can giv/;" She was a majestic figure ; her 
countenance exhibited the delicate bloom of youth, 
dignified with the intelligence of riper years, and en- 
livened by a seductive smile that fascinated the be- 
holder. Her robe was purple; she wore a crown 
of gold, inscribed with the words necessity, re4- 
soN, VIRTUE, in the three primitive colours of na- 
ture. On the right hand, sat Pride, adorned with 
jewels, and inflated with the idea of self-impor- 
tance ; on her left Vanity appeared in a garment 
of many colours, continually varying her posture, 
and viewing herself with smiles in a mirror. 

Before the throne stood Sofhistry, whose robe 
changed its hue every moment; an insidious smile 
played over her features, and she held in her right 
hand a cup filled with intoxicating nectar, t a- 
SHioN stood behind Sophistry, with her eyes turned 
alternately on the Goddess and her votaries. 

The wall of the temple, behind the throne, was 
composed of one entire prismatic substance, through 
"which the most enchanting perspective view delight- 
ed the eye. Shady groves, sunny glades, trees 
•licnding with fruitage, flowers of variegated bloom. 
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clear fountains, sprightly cascades, embellishftd with 
sunshine from an uncloudy sky, presented a most 
inviting . paradise. 

We gazed with mute admiration : the GoddesS 
waved her silver sceptre, and instantly the Temple 
was filled with harmony. The music was quite in 
the modern taste, of that lively kind which excludes 
the strong passions, and excites to mirth by a gentle 
titillatipn. Philosophy again waved her sceptre, 
the music ceased, and wliile our bosoms were thril- 
ling with pleasurable sensations she thus addressed 
us:— 

•' My beloved Votaries ! welcome, thrice wel-» 
come, to all the .delights of wisdom ! You shall all 
participate the bounty of Philosophy ; but the meta-!- 
physician, as most profoundly versed in my arcana^ 
is entitled to the most distinguished honours. So- 
phistry 1 lead the venerable Kant to my throne ; J 
long to reward a veteran who has so often contended 
against my enenxies.'* 

The Sage was led forward by Sophistry, who pre- 
sented her cordial to his lips. Having taken an ex- 
hilarating draught, he thus addressed Pliilosophy :— 
,**, Great Goddess, who hast been adored ii) everj 
age under different names, behold an aged man, 
who, for a series of vears, has studied thy mysteries, 
Like thy adorers arz.ong tke ancients, I have descri- 
bed thee as the child of nature ; and by inculcating 
the dftctrine of ncc^ssifj/, I have demonstrated that it 
is to thee alone we are to look for the develope- 
meht of the human faculties : that under thy, influ- 
ence the morals p( society arc in a state of progres- 
sive improvemeat tb^.ards that perfecti6illl¥ which is 
attainable by reason. The simplicity of this system 
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citcludes future retribution, an^ I liat« finperp^pd* 
bly induced numbers of proselytes to consider tbee 
as the first and only fair.' Convinced of the pro- 
pensity of tbe human mind to superstition, and 
aware of tiie charms of novelty, I denominated th/ 
doctrine the Critical Phitoaopky^ as one that investH 
gated the imperfections of all other institutions. Fi- 
nally, O Goddess ! 1 have argued, thai with thy 
aid tbe generations of mankind will attain perfection^ 
Thy handmaid, Sophistry, has often visited and in- 
spired me with Muhlimt and profiund ideas ; and, with 
the aid of the witty who have become proselytes to 
thy system, I hope to establish thy dominion over 
mankind. 'Myriads of Iliuminaii, of both sexes, irra- 
diate the Contincat, and the people of Brifeaia seem 
well inclined to the adoption of thy precepts. It 
must be the study of thy disciples to effect a revo- 
lution in monds ; and, by indulging the human 
passions and appetites, persuade the nations that 
pleasure is the reward of thy votaries.** 

When the Philosopher ceased, the Goddess skil- 
led with ineffable a^ection, and, extending her righl 
hand, the Sage kissed it with the utmost devotion. 
Sophistry then led him ^to a seat on the right 
side of the throne, when he immeditttdy sunk into 
slumber. 

The next person singled from the crowd was thf 
redoubtable Dramatist Kotze^ub. There was a 
wild and impetuous ardour in his eye, iAtt effect of 
«n effervescent s^enius. He catnc forward with a 
confident look, like a man of the world vifho const* 
dered eflrontcry as a proof of his good breeding. 
Sophistry offered him her newly -rcpleniafeed ctip, 
but he declined it, and with an arch smile wbispe* 
l^df **^ No) nay dear friend^ I have so long been ac» 



est advocate, who comes to lay the wreath oi g< 
nius at thy feet. ''I)s to thy irresistible influ 
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ciujom^ed to quaff your nectar, that It has bccom« 
insipid to me ; but I have persuaded thousands to 
drink so deeply of it as to produce complete intoxi- 
cation*^*' 

He then looked up to Philosophy with a vivaci- 
ous air, and thus expressed his pretensions to her. 
favour: — " All beauteous Idol, behold thy warm- 
th of gc- 
influence, O. 
Philosophy ! that 1 owe the success of my endea- 
vours to immoralize Europe ! I have disseminated 
ihy doctrine among the higher classes of mankind, 
many of whom have adored thee as their tutelary 
Divinity; by my ridicule of religion, and.the artful 
exhibition of seasuality, under the guise of noble-* 
nessof tnind, I have at one* effected, the depravation 
of taste and morals. . In Germany, France., and 
England, my Dramas have, in co-operation w^Ilh 
Deism and Atheism, turned the current of popular 
opinion in thy favor. In France 1 found but little 
difficulty to. establish my sentiments, as that nation 
has ever preferred pompous processions and extra- 
vagant ideas to simplicity and good sense; but io 
Kngland 1 met, and still continue to meet, with se- 
veral obstacles, among a people who have hitherto 
been accustomed to con.sider the passions as the 
auxiliarits of Virtue.. -The genius of my trans) a* 
tors, however, has partly triumphed over the obsti- 
nate taste of theiv countrymen, and prejudice is va- 
nishing before thy effulgence.'* 

I'he Goddess replied,*' '* My dear Kqtzebue, 
* thou hast beeti an active and indefatigable servant- 
receive thy reward.'' She then touched him with 
her sceptre, and his raiment was suddenly changed 

QS 
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to m purple tobe, bcttadded widi brilfiftolSY F«r 
thioB then led him to a seat beside that of his «o«ia* 
tiymao* 

Several other candidates for reward now came 
forward, among whom I recognized Paine, and a 
eekbitttod modern^ Lyrist. The Goddess pcvt them 
all a most ^racioos reception, b»t ^econterred par- 
ticiilar honours on the facetious Bard. *' Wekome,* 
•aid she, -** my witty, my iocom[)a.raUe son ; to iliy 
miius am I indebted for the progress of my powsr 
m Britai]|. Thy more than Orphean Lyre has trans* 
formed many who were formerly discreet into satyrs 
of dissipation. Fashion, crown thy favotnite Poet with 
his well earned laurel, and let the wfeatli be sotTi- 
ciently thick to defend his Tcnerablc head from the 
eant of an insolent adversary. Place him beside his 
illuatrious compeer Kotzebue.** 

A whimfical-loolung indiridua!, apparently i^ 
toxicated, now approached the throne. 1 disco-' 
^red that he was a Senator^ who had written a Ro* 
mance which was prejudicial to the cause of virtue. 
The Goddess beckoned to Sophistry, who conduc- 
ted him to a seat beside the Poet. 

A/party of females now entered the Temple. — 
Theii' dress was in the extreme of the mode ; each 
wore a wig, and seemed to take a pride in the ex- 
posure of the neck and bosom. One of die train 
bore a standard, with this inscriptioii, e^u^^litt 
or THE s&XES. The air of self-sufficiency, the 
broad and scrutinizing stare, the authoritative brow 
and maseuline stride of these ladies, excited my 
surprise; and although I did net see any offisnsive 
weapons, I fancied k>r a moment that tney were a 
dctaichment of AnuLtona, /See Fnntispiei ej 
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Their Ldder tlius addressed thfr Goddess:—^ 
** We are comey O celestial Philosophy, to wor- 
ship in thy Temple ! to prefer our rows, and 
9uppltcate thy hispiration. We hare formed a new 
eiass of intdligent bexngSy and are known ly^ the de* 
Domination of Fskalx Philosophers. Our ene« 
wies have stigmatized ns Kvith the name of Volup- 
Maries, because we inculcate the unrestrained indul- 
gence of the pasenonSy and invite mankind to enjoy 
Che pleasures of life ; but the feeble opposition of our 
calumniators must shrink into non-existence before 
the enchanting delights which thou hast prepared for 
<hy votaries. To prove our claim to thy protection , 
we have disseminated thy principles by every means 
which wit r^nld suggest or genius promote. Wc 
have written Poems, Romances, and Novels, for 
this purpose, and translated every work that we 
conceived would tend to inflame the heart and cor« 
nipt the morals of others, and we have been success^ 
ful beyond our most sanguine hopes. It remains 
for thee, O beloved Philosophy, to reward us ac 
cording to our respective merits ; and when each 
claimant has detailed her labours in thy service, 
there is little doubt but thou wilt at kast place us 
upon an equali^ with the other sex, and realize qui 
long-wished for love of power.** \ 

When this (air orator concluded her speech, 
another female advanced with a most graceful and 
theatric air, but she was prevented from the exertion 
of her eloquence by the Goddess, who expressed her 
approbation of the party with smiles of triuaiph. 
^ Glorious sera I'' she exclaimed ;. " when Woman 
has assumed her natural equality, and demonstrated 
that *• the hv€ p/pleaiure and the l§vt ofnoay** pre- 
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dominates in every exalted female mind. Yes, .my 
beautiful votaries, you shall be placed upon an equal- 
ity with your admirers, who sit at my right^and.^ 
1 here is no necessity for each of you to mention her 
claims, for, though I have long been convinced, of 
the eloquence of the sex, and doubt not that your 
orations on this occasion would fill a iolio volume^ 
I would recommend it to you to reserve your rhe- 
toric to persuade your husbands, lovers, and nlan- 
Icind at large, of my superior title to their * devo- 
tion." 

Although the Ladies seemed disappointed at not 
being permitted to speak succe&wcly, yet when So* 
phist!y conducted them to a seat equally elevated 
iviih thy.toi'the Male Philosophers, ai.d when they 
surveyed the superb canopy above tUeir beads, 1 
could observe their eyes sparkle with pleasure. 

These distinguished l^emale Philosophers being 
seated. Sophistry addressed the motley throng 
who filled the area before the throne, and whom 
1 discovered, by their disccurse, to be Pamphleteers, 
who had writcn in favour of the Goddess. 

" Beloved Auxiliaries I" cried Sophistry, ** none 
of you shall go unrewarded. Pliilosophy is ever be- 
neficent to her adorers. You shall— jr ," Here 

she was interrupted by a confused Rise from with- 
out, and a female, called Terror, rushe<l into the 
Temple, vociferating, with frantic gestuies, •' The 
enemy is coming!" These dreadiul sounds pro- 
duced dismay throughout the Assembly. Lvcn 
the Goddess trembled on ber throne, and all her 
worshipj^eis seemed thunderstruck. A vivid splen- 
dour now illumined the portico, ami the next moment 
Religion entered. Her &tuiure Wcis tall, ber 
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coonfenance majestic mtul serene; a diadem of the 
three hues of the rainbow surrouaded her head, and 
her robe was light asure of die most delicate tint of 
tbe celestial regions, whence she had descended. On 
her right appeated her fiuthful attendant Truth, who 
held a burning glass ta her left band, and a iiery 
sword in her rischt. The other attendant of Re- 
ligion was Morality, who appeared on her left, 
clothed in white, and holding in her left hand a Bi- 
ble, into which she looked with reverential lore. 

HeligioQ now approached the thi'one of her enemy, 
and, with a voice at once melodious and inapressi^e^ 
thiis addressed the Assembi/ :-^** Unhipjjy beings, 
yoarenmit]^ against me has effected your own dc- 
•atf action. By embracing the delusive pleasures €^ 
Sensuaitty, Wnom yon misnamed P/iilosaphe/9 yottr 
minds are incapacitated for the enjoytnent of my 
stmpie but permanent delights; it only remains, in 
obedience to the dictates of immutable justice, that 
you should be punished for your impious writings, 
whick have misled such numbers of your fellow- 
crcatarcs. Advance, O Tratii ! xny faithful atten- 
dant, and with thy resistless sword destroy these 
Motti-^ayei^^ and let their iuflueaoe cease frc^m this 

Truth instantly touched the throne of the new 
PBiu>9)»fHY with her fiery sword, and a wonder- 
ffjl metamofpkosis took place througliout the Tem- 
ple. Philosophy fell froni her throne, and waSi 
(^hanged into a viper * the metaphyslpiaa waft trans- 
fornied into a mole ; the dramatist into a goat ; and 
d»e ^ther sages kito monkeys of different kinds. 
The female phttosopbers were changed into parrots. 
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mnd the pamphleteers who surroanded me shrunk 
into tht fonn of toads. 

Mj heart fainted with horror as I gazed on these 
prodigies, and I ever j moment expected some dread- 
ful change would befal myself for way temerity in 
▼isiting this odious place. While I stood speechless 
and trembling. Truth touched the floor with her 
sword, and a sudden concussion overturned th.e 
Temple from its foundation. The throne vanished 
in a thin vapour ; the vitreous wall dissdppeai-ed, 
and beyond, where it had expanded its deceptive 
.medium, instead of a rich landscape, I beheld a 
blasted heath overgrown with thorns and thistles. • 

At this scene of desolation my^^ fears increased ; 1 
turned towards Religion ; and vMs going to pros- 
trate myself before her, when Morality prevented 
me, and putting the Bible into my hand, whispered, 
.** You are now safe, that book will direct you to 
the Temple of Religion, whicli is on the road to 
Salvation." . My spirits were revived, and a new 
liope animated my heart as I clasped the treasure of 
Divine Knowledge in my hands. Religion turned 
lapon me her majestic eyes, beambg with philanthro- 
py. <* Fear not, 6 Man!*' saidf she, *• i will 
ever be thy guardian while thou pursuest the path 
pointed out by. Revelation. Go, fipeble mortal! 
xeform thy manners ; correct thy passions b}' the 
.vigilance and authority of Jleason ; remember th^ 
Christianity is the true Philosophy; ajid that happiness 
con^sts in piety to the Creator, and universal bene- 
volence." 

While Religion was speaking I felt unusual 
transport animate my heart, insomuch that .I 
awoke and beheld the Sun just rising. Thevisioii 
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of the night enlightened and .purified my souU 
and incited me to that activity in the performance 
of the social virtues which alone can render the 
life of man valuable to himself and beneficial to his 
fellow-creatures. 



/ 
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SEDUCTION. 

How abandoned is that heart which bulges the tear of 
innocence, and is the cause — thu&tal cause, of overwhelm- 
ing the spotless soul, and plunging the yet untainted mind 
into a sea of sorrow ind repifntance \ — '] hough bom to 

protect the fair, does not man act the paitof a demon 

iirst alluring by his temptations, and then triumphing in his 
victory? 

Stekkb. 

OF all the crimes which contribute to humao in- 
felicity, seduction is looked upon with the most fa- 
vourable eye. Even some persons of irreproachable 
morals seem to think it a venial offence, nay, merely 
obedience to the dictates of nature ! They do not 
consider that female chastity is the true foundatroii 
of national honour ; and that licentiousness, should 
it become universal among us, would, like an earth- 
quake, overturn the social edifice. 

Men of pleasure often triumph over their modest 
opponents, by a repetition of those witticisms which 
have been adopted as maxims by voluptuaries, from 
time immemorial. But what is still more repre- 
hensible, many of the fair sex, by a simper of com- 
placency, countenarxe the loose sallies of the liber- 
tine, while he exclaims — ** 1 htite a prude ! ^vc mc 
a <rirl whose freedom of dress and mien declare a 
mind d six)scd to ga ety and pleasure : — surely it 
can be no crime to love a pretty girl : — were not the 
sexes created for mutuaHove?*' ** Ye witHngsl 
Supj)ose you rambled through ft flower garden, 
would you wantonly pluck th^* beautiful blossoms^ 
«nd after having gazed on each a momeqt^ and Iin 



hakd their balmy odours, cast them at your feet to 
Wither?*' •* No, certainly: — no man of taste 
would behave so brutishly.** Then just such a 
monster is the sensualist, who robs the virgin of her 
honour-^then flings her from his arms •* Hie a «/e- 
ienfednmy'* and leaves her to perish. Yet this vo- 
tary of Venus is admitted to an intercourse with 
women of rank and character^ who affect to consi- 
der these blemishes merely as spots in the sun* 

Let any man who thoughtlessly proceeds in the 
career of intrigue, pause a moment^ and laying his 
hand upon his breast, question himsdf — ** Can I 
bear the idea of my sister, or any female relation, 
being sediiced r^ No : — the enormity of the disho-* 
nour instantly presents itself, and every generous and 
delicate feeling rises in opposition to it. This is 
natural, this is noble ; and on the same principle, 
no man has a ri^ht to ssduce a woman even of the 
lowest class. She also has a father, a brother, or 
a kinsman, to whom her innocence and happiness 
are dear ! Why would you add to the mass of hu- 
man misery by her seduction ? why detach a blame- 
less indiviaual from society, and condemn her to 
associate with those wretched outcasts, who, vx 
their turn, prev upon thdr betrayer, man ? The 
monster who gams the affections of an amiable young 
woman, and, forgetful that he is her natural pro- 
tector, sacrifices her chastity to his capricious de- 
sires, is more detestable than the guard who robs . 
the traveller whom he was paid to protect ! — mpre 
brutal than the ferocious tyger, who instmctively de- 
stroys the unresisting deer ! 

Is it not super iatitely treacherous in the seducer 
to address his mistress in a voice attuned by tender-* 

R 
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ncM, and with the smile of love, at the very moment 
he meditates her ruin ? 

Pause and reflect then, ye generous youth of 

Britain, ere you violate the chastity of the maiden 

it is her only treasure, and renders her truly d<fsira- 
blc. Conscious virtue gives lustre to her eye, deli- 
cacy to her complexion, and ease to her demeanour: 
it adorns her charming: features with the smile of 
modesty, attunes her dulcet voice to the social affec- 
tions, and renders her at once- the ornament, the 
pride, and the delight of society. Why w^ould you 
reduce this angelic creature to guilt and wretched- 
ness? Ah ! love, but do not betray, her! 

Commiseration for an unhappy, young lady »u<:- 
gested these reflections ; but her' own simple tale 
wiil best illustrate the necessity of an adherence to 
virtue. A regard for the survivors of the catastro- 
phe requires that the chancters should be disguised 
under fictitious names: — 

Eliza Warner was the daughter of a ' clergy- 
man, in Devonshire; she was educated under the 
eye of her mother, who, as well as her father, was 
particularly solicitous to form her mind to the love 
of rectitude. She was docile and good-nutured ; 
and as she grew up, the beauty of her person and 
her elegant attainments were the delight of her 
friends. Jn the sixteenth year of her age her father 
died, leaving his widow and three daughters in pos- 
session of a small estate. 

Soon after this mournful event, William Benspn, 
the son of a rich farmer, -was captivated by the 
charms of Fliza, and declared his pass'on w^ith all 
the simpl!cit\^ of honourable love. As he was very 
utniable, he soon Inspired his mistress with rccipro- 
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cal tenderness, but their union was deferred on ac- 
count of their youth and inexperience. 

Meanwhile, Miss Anderson, a distant relation, 
from London, paid Mrs. Warner a visit; in the 
course of which she was so much deliorhted with 
^he conversation and accomplishments of her cousia 
Eliza, that she proposed to take her into partnership 
in the millinery and perfumery business. After 
much hesitation, Mrs. Warner agreed to the propo- 
sal, but her daughter felt some reluctance at the idea • 
of a separation from William. He heard of her de- 
signation with all the anguish of true love ; and in 
an interview he besought her with tears in his eyes 
to decline the offer of a friend, and crown his wishes 
by marriage. Eliza listened and wept : she told him 
that obedience to the will of an affectionate mother 
was an indispensable duty; — but assured him of 
her constancy. They parted with mutual vows of 
fidelity, unconscious that it was a last adieu ; and 
Eliza soon afterwards accompanied her relative to 
London. 

For some months after her arrival in the capita), 
Eliza's hours glided away in uninterrupted cheerful- 
ness. The variety of customers, the elegance of 
the town and its amusements, and the kind attention 
of Miss Ancferson, compensated the lovely girl for 
the relinquishment of the peaceful rural bowers 
where sqe had so often tasted the sweets of domestic 
felicity, and listened to the voice of her tender Wil- 
liam. She kept up a correspondence with him 
and her mother, which served at once to amuse 
and enliven her leisure hours. 

Eliza Warner was a beautiful young woman; 
she had now attained her eighteenth year, and her 

R 2 
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graceful fonn was moulded by the hind of pcrfeo 
tion* Her blue eyes effused the lustre of health, her 
complexion was delicately fair, and her dulcet voice 
irresistibly aiiecting. As her cousin's shop was in 
Bond-street, it became the resort of several men of 
rank and fashion, some of whom tried various arts 
to seduce the lovely girl, but her modest yet digniiicd 
behaviour abashed and awed even the brazen visage 
of the libertine. 

A fever which raged in the neighbourhood sei^Kd 
Miss Anderson, who died after an illness of four 
days, leaving Eliza at once mistress of a small pro- 
perty and unprotected. Her anguish for the loss of 
a beloved relative was only the prelude to greater 
misfortunes. Her friendless situation, which ought 
to have commanded the pity and esteem, only served 
to raise the dishonourable hopes of the debauchee. 
The pretty milliner of Bond-street was often the 
toast at an adjacent tavern, nor could her utinost 
circumspection escape the shafts of calumny. 

Many were the artifices of dissipated young men 
of ^shion to allure the lovely Eliza from the path 
of rectitude. Her virtue, like a shield, defended her 
from the attacks of flattery, the glances of wanton- 
ness, and the sighs of desire. But though neither 
manly beauty, accomplished manners, t^or all the 
splendour Of wealth, could Subvert her virtue, she 
was betrayed through a much more insidious and 
fatal medium — the inental cantharides of modem 
philosophy, as administered in novels and other po- 
pular productions of genius. Deceived by the so^ 
phisticftl rtrtsonings of certain adepts in depravity, 
she was taught to consider an ideal Justice as para^ 
mount to the social affections; consequently any 
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man possessed of greater merit than William was 
entitled to the preference in her esteem. 

While she indulged this jjernicious opinion, the 
accomplished and witty Feignlove professed an ho- 
nourable attachment, and as his affectation of passion 
had all the appearance of sincerity, the deluded Eliza 
listened to him with complacency, forgetful of her 
rustic lover. Overcome by the soothing entreaties 
of her admirer, her bosom palpitated with the fond- 
est emotions, and the treacherous Feignlove trium- 
phed over her virtue. 

On reflection, the consciousness ofxdishonour rou- 
sed her to phrensy, and her seducer, to allay her 
perturbation, promised to niarry her. -Day after 
day did Eliza urge her betrayer to lead her to the 
altar, while he constantly framed some plausible 
pretext for delay. 

Meanwhile she received letters from her friends, 
entreating her to return to the country: but these 
proofs of their affection only served to render her 
wretchedness more intolerable. She threw them 
from her in an a<7ony of desperation ; and Feign- 
love, who entered the apartment at the moment, 
and perceived the cause of her grief, hastily peru- 
sed and committed them to the flames. Eliza 
importuned him in the most solemn manner to 
make her reparation by marriage. She mentiond 
her having relinquished her lover and friends for 
his sake: he appeared affected, calmed her mind by 
promises, but left her house with a determination 
never to return! 

Alarmed at his absence during the whole of the 
next day, she sent her maid-servant to his lodgmgs, 
who, on enquiry, found that he had removed to 
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another quarter of the town^ and that his trunks 
were to be tent in a hackney coach at nine o'clock 
the following night. Maddened by this intelligence, 
the unhappy Eliza hastened to end her misery by 
the destruction of her seducer and herself. With this 
determination she lef^ the shop to the care of her 
servant, went to the former lodgings of Feignlove, 
and when the coachman came to take away the 
trunks, she bribed him to convey her secretly into 
her fever's apartments; The coachman, who 
looked on the adventure as a mere frolic or intrigue, 
conducted the business wi^h so much a^ddress, that 
he conveyed Eliza into Feignlove's bed-chamber. 

After she had remained about two hours in con-r 
Cealment she heard the voice of her seducer in an 
adjacent room. He had invited a number of gay 
young intimates to supper, and as they sat round the 
festivcboard, vaunting of their conquests over femulc 
credulity. Feign love amused them with the history 
of his recent air.our, and concluded with Siiying, 
•* She h a charming girl, but I was completely satia- 
ted: let her now console herself in thp arms of her rus- 
tic lovcT. She is not destitute, having a small shop; 
which is a lucky circumstance, for 1 am so confound^ 
cdly involved in debt that I could not have made any 

provision for her." *' D n it. Jack," cried one 

of the company, ** why did you not introduce me ?** 
••No, faith ! fcjoinad Feignlove, *• I durst not 
have made that experiment. I really rejpice that my 
connection with her is ended, for her temper is so 
violent, that I sometimes trembled for my personal 
safety in her presence." 

Eliza, who had listened with agonising attention, 
felt her brain lired with a sudden phreiizy.. She 
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burst out of the bed-chamber before the astonished 
company, rushed forward 'to the table, and seizing 
a carving-knife, exclaimed, «*WeU might you 
tremble, villain ! — well might you fear in the pre- 
sence of her you had injured, for the vengeance of 
violated honour now pursues you !'* 

Slie then, sprang upon Feignlove, plunged the 
knife into his heart, and instantly turned the point 
iipon herself, but was disarmed and secured^ Fdgn« 
love expired in a few minutes, begging her pardon 
with his last breath. The phrensy of the wretched 
Eliza now subsided into melancholy, and she was 
removed to Bedlam, where, alas! no physician 
*^ couid minUter medicine to hm* mind discMsedf* 

While these calamities befel Eliza, her lover, Mr. 
Benson, was suddenly enriched by a legacy of two 
thousand pounds, left him by an uncle, Oveijoyed 
at his gopd fortune, he hastened to Mrs. Warner and 
prevailed upon her to consent to his union with his 
ever dear Plliza. He then hired a post-chaise» and 
hastened to the capital: on his arrival he went to 
Eliza's shop, but she was not there. Her maid«»serr 
vant, who had waited with painful sobcitude for 
her returix, informed him that she had been missing 
above a fortnight, and was prevailed upon by his 
entreaties to discover all she knew about the seduc- 
tion of his beloved mistress. The unhappy young 
man was overwhelmed with affliction ; but tnougn 
an impenetrable gloom of mystery hung over her fate, 
he resolved to discover her if possible. His fond 
heart stil! languished for her, degraded as she was! 
He took lodgings in tlxc house of a distant relation, 
who good-naturedly soothed his grief, and accoi^-> 
panied him to view the curiosities of l!x)adon» 
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After having visited Westminster-abbey, St. 
Paul's and the Tower, they proceeded to Bedlam, 
where they surveyed the insane with commiseration. 
Their guide through this asylum of misery rendered 
the pitiable scenes still more affecting, by relating 
anecdotes of several of the patients, and as they pro- 
ceeded to a remote apartment, he said, ** We are 
now going to see an object truly entitled to our pity. 
The patient is a beautiful young woman who was 
seduced, and abandoned by her seducer, whom she 
pursued, and, in the madness of revenge, murdered. 
She was a most lovely creature when brought hither 
a few days ago ; but, as she will scarcely take any 
nourishment, she is reduced to a skeleton, notwith* 
standing our care. Poor thing, she is almost conti- 
nually talking — tread softly, that we may observe 
her undisturbed." William felt a sudden qualm, 
and his heart sickened at the recollection of his lost 
Eliza, while his eyes glistened with sym[)athy for 
the unknown sufferer. 

They entered the room so silently, that the ma- 
niac, who was seated on a chair with her back to- 
wards tbt door, did not perceive them. She ap- 
poared as if talking to another person, with her 
right hand extended in the attitude of entreaty. 
** Ah ! my dear Feignlove," cried she, in a low que- 
rulous voice, ** I see — I see the wound in your side ! 
— forgive me ! — but why did you deceive me ?" 
*' Gracious Providence,*' excla.med William, *' it 
is my Eliza 1" The maniac turned her head : it 
was indeed Eliza; — but so altered, that her lover 
started back as if from a spectre ! — Her once bloom- 
ing cheek was pale — her eyes were sunk — her Lps 
livid-— the gloom of moody melancholy frowned 
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on her otice polished and serene brow. She viewed 
William with a. wild and yacant glare :-^hc ap* 
proachedy and a feeble ray of recognition for a mo- 
ment animated her Tisage. She started up with a 
smile of extacj and outstretched arms ; but in a mo* 
ment her countenance changed, she uttered a shriek 
of horror, and sunk back into the chair. Williani 
supported her in his arms, while his generous heart 
was bursting with sorrow to meet his beloved £liz^ 
unexpectedly-— deprived of honour and of reason — ^ 
and sinking to the grave! While he strove tore* 
store her to life, the tears of faithful love gushed 
from his eyes, and besprinkled her face as he bent 
mournfully over her. She revived for a moment—* 
opened her eyes, gazed affectionately on his hce, 
and instantly expired. Medical aid was called in, 
but life was gone— rfor ever gone, beyond the powe^ 
o£ resuscitation. 



*' Were you, ye fair, but cautious whom ye trust; 
Did ye but know how seldom yb9/«ar<i just ^ 
So many of your sex would not in vain 
Of broken vows and faithless men complain/ 
Of ail the various wretches love has made, 
How few have been by men of sense betrayed ? 
Convinced by reason, they your powV confess 
FleasM to receive, while you are pleas'd to bless 
^(} conscious of your worth, caf^ never )ove yotrlesi 



less, > 
trless^J 
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LITERATURE. 

\ 

W 

Books are not seldom talismans and spellf, _ 

By which the magic urt of shrewder wits 

Hold an unthinking multitude enthraird. 

Some to the fascination of a name 

S urrender judgment, hood-winkM. Some the style 

Infatuates, and through labyrinths and wilds 

Of error leads them, by a tune entranced. 

COWPER. 

Literature, that celestial handmaid of Know- 
ledge, under the guidance of Truth, unites the in- 
genious, the good, and the virtuous, in one niystic 
chain of confraternity. How often has the intelU- 
gent and studious mind been enlightened and invigo- 
rated, by the beautiful descriptions and elevated con- 
ceptions of genius ! How often have the tears of 
fympathy, or the generous glow of joy, been ex- 
cited by a pathetic and lively porti-aiture of the 
vicissitudes of human life ; and while the eye drank 
instruction, the heart was meliorated and the under- 
standing enlarged. 

At the commencement of the eighteenth centuty, 
English jitet-ature, in addition to the sublimity of 
Milton, and the pathos of Shakespeare, received a 
n^ore finished polish, both in prose and verse, from 
Addison and Pope. That glorious and ever-to-be- 
admired constellation of genius which irradiated the 
reigns of Anne and George the First, diffused a 
lustre over our language, which time cannot dimi- 
nish ! While the dulcet strains of Pope are expressive 
of the very soul of harmony, the elegant essays of 
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Addiion unite the sprightlincss of wit with the dig- 
nified serenity of morality and religion. 

Sterne was the first successful author of what has 
been termed sentimental writing. By a profound 
knowledge of the passions, combined with an effer- 
vescence of genius seldom equalled, this singular au- 
thor overpowered the heart and led captive the fancy 
of his reader. His *' Tristram Shandy," and " Sen- 
timentiil Journey," raised a number of imitators; 
and since that period, all our novels, and even our 
newspapers, have been tinctured with sentiment. 

But, alas! the eccentricities of genius, like the 
aberrutions of a comet, arc often injurious to that 
system which they might embellish. While th"fe 
volumes of Sterne abounded with a pathos which 
dissolved the heart of the reader, like the song of the 
Syrens, they commu.iicated the contagion of depra- 
vity. In his hu'T.ourous delineations of character, he 
too often degraded his wit by an intermixture of li- 
centiousness; and while his philanthropy and sen- 
sibility rendered his works a treasure to the enthusi- 
astic feelino^ heart, they were prejudicial to that 
purity of mind which constitutes true happiness. 

Lord Chesterfield also contributed to the laxity 
of morals. His celebrated ** Letters," written in a 
familiar style, and abounding with pertinent remarks 
which evinced the man of the world, at once cap- 
tivated and contaminated the heart. Accustomed 
himself to revel in scenes of voluptuous pleasure, 
where all was artifice and delusion, he recommended 
gallantry and suavity of manners, in preference te> 
sincerity and manly infe^itffi The rfects of hii 
writings are thus energetically described by the 
poet : 
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'^ HioQ poItshM and high-finishM foe to tni^« 
Gfey-betfd comiptor ofour list*Duig youth ! 
To purge and skim away the iiltfa of Yice, 
Thaty 80 refinM, it might the more entice ; 
Hien pour it on the morals of thy son. 
To taint his heart, was worthy of thine own 1^ 

Hume*s metaphysical essays were calculated to 
introduce that scepticism which has since been too 
successfully promulged amoncr us , but their bane* 
fill effects were ably counteracted by a phalanx of 
moralists, who arose in succession to ** vindicate the 
watfM of Ood to man,* ' 

At the head of these elegant writers appeared Dr« 
Johnson, whose comprehensive genius analysed the 
relative duties of mankind, and recommended the 
practice of virtue with resistless eloquence* Some- 
timeSf indeed, melancholy begloomed his mind, 
like a cloud intercepting the rays of the sun ; but on 
most subjects his intellectual irradiations delight the 
reader, ymo is animated and instructed by his sublime 
cssavs. 

Dr. Hawkesworth and other moralists also stu- 
died to promote the improvement of public morals, 
but the labours of those excellent men have foe^ 
partly counteracted by several ofour contemporaries 
of both sexes, who have ingloriously prostituted 
their talents to vice. 

Many ofour modern female writers, both of poe- 
try and romance, have contributed to the deprava- 
tion of the national taste, by their caricatures of the 
passions. To amuse is the object of these writers ; 
and they care not how much the heart of the reader 
is inflamed by voluptuous descriptions, if they can 
bttt amuse* When these handmaids of licentious* 
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neii aatome a more ioleom toiie» the demon of 
mdancholy ik conjured up to terrify the imagination ; 
the sympa&jrof the reader b excited for some oiiender 
against the social virtues; and while the unsuspi- 
cious bosom swells with a sigh of pity, the fatal 
taint of depravity infects the hearty under the sem- 
blance of commiseration. The general pernicious 
tendency of novels and romances ~is thus energeti- 
cally satirised by amodern poet : 

** How«*er disgaisM th* Inflammatory tale. 
And covered with a fine-spun, specious veii^ 
Such writers and such readers owe the gust 
And rdish of their pleasure all to hi^.^ 

Doubtless manr a virtuous matron and virgin 
"will be surpriseo at this assertion, and blush to 
find that what they had considered as a rational 
amusement, was in reality a most dangerous engine 
of corroption. 

These lighter productions of genius, however, 
are not wholly engrossed by female writers. Men 
of distinguishe.d talents have added their names to 
the list of novelists* Reflecting that novels might 
be converted into a medium ot philosophic specu- 
lation, they have introduced scepticism to the readei; 
under the seinblance of romance. Indeed , the gene- 
rality of our novels abound dther with dangerous 
iophistry, or girlish inngnificance; and like several 
of our modern dramas, are too well calculated to 
vitiate the public taste. 

We are told that Waller employed the ^eatest 
part ef a summer in .composing and correctin| ten 
vet-aea! Happy would it be for the readers oi the 
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present day, did our modern poets and pfose-writew 
proceed with equal circumspection. — Novels would 
taen be novel indeed; and paper.which has been ne- 
hanced by the quantity required for those volurai- 
Doas productions, would be purchaseable at a 
moderate price, and might again be used for the 
more valuable purpose of disseminating know- 
ledge. 

Mediocrity is truly said to be the distinguishing 
character of our modern poetry, which in general 
is rather pretty than beaufifuL There are few of 
those extravagant, but sublime flights of Milton or 
Shakespeare to be found in the favourite poetry of 
the day, which 

** We cannot blame indeed — but we may sleep." 

It is at once amusing and instructive to trace the 
revolutions of the public taste since the rime of Ad- 
dison. When he wrote, elegant literature became 
popular, the national taste was refkied by his disser- 
titions, and continued unimpaired till the introduc- 
t'on of sweet-sounding nonsense, by the poetical 
Delia Crusca empirics. 

Scarcely had the public mind recovered from its 
temporary delirium, when the stofy of Leonora 
was translated froui the German, to the gratification 
of the judicious lovers of dnnon^loifii . This exqui- 
site production of the Teutonic muse was acknow- 
leda:ed^o be 

'* In all the realms of nonsense absolute !** 
It gleamed like an ominous meteor of the night, 
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for a motneicity then vanished, and was soon forgot- 
ten. Individuals who are capable of writing should 
pause, and reflect with the poet, when speaking of 
the pen— 

** The sacred implement I uov employ- 
May prove a mischief y or at best a toy j ♦ 
A triSe if it move but to amus€y 
But if to ttjro«g the judgment, or abuscy 
Worse than a poignard in the basest hand, 
It stabs at once the morals qfa land P* 

We can boast of living authors whose works will 
delight and instruct posterity. Far be it from the 
candid satirist to cherish for a moment that un- 
founded prejudice, which would exalt the merit of 
our ancestors by the depreciation of contemporary 
genius : at the same time it must be acknowledged 
with regret, that our most estimable are not always 
cur most popular writers. Those authors who 
stoop to amuse the giddy throng at the expence of 
their principles, are too often successful ; but sterling 
merit will survive such temporary, productions^' as 
the ever»green flourishes in perennial beauty amid 
the decays of surrounding vegetation. 

Let not a passion for fame tempt the man of ge- 
nius from the path of rectitude into the wild regionjs 
of licentious fancy. The task of an author is the 
most important that can be imagined ; — it is his 
duty** to ameliorate the morals of society: but 
errors disseminated by his seductive eloquence, may 
deprave thousands of intelligent beings ! — Let hira 
reflect, that his most secret studies are open to 
the eye of an omnipresent Creator, to whom he 
laust be accountable for the use he makes of his 

S 2 
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tilente. Under tbis imprei«on he wUk cqnmanitt 
the enemes of his tniad to Viitoe» coaviaocd 
that ** It is always a writer'* dttty- |o makr 
the world better, 4nd justice is a virtue indepmiBat 
oa time and plaoe» ' * 



REVIEWERS. 

H< that re^es the public taste is a |tublic benefiwtor* 

JOBMSOV. 

OUR literary oensoia hare often been reproached 
with malignity 9 especially by unsucccsaful anthon^; 
but a candid investigation of the chars^e will con- 
Tince U8, that the reviewers generally cond<;nMi 
books on the same principle that the inspectors of 
public markets seize unwnolesome proinnons— lest 
they should injure the community » 



MONTRItT ItCVIIW. 

The most valuable work of periodical critidsm 

which this or any other nation has produced, is the 

\lonthly Reriew» which is evidently conducted oa 
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the most independent principles. As moralists, the 
reviewers merit the esteem of good men ; for though 
in a moment of vivacity they may sanction the ge- 
neral laugh raised by the humourous descriptions of 
Peter Pindar, yet they arc neither the abettors of li- 
centiousness, bigotry, nor infidelity. 

From their decisions, sanctioned by ta^, it will 
be dangerous to appeal, as is sonoetimes dime, to the 
judgment of a people whom they have so long 
amused and instructed. 

• The reviewers, however, arc only human beings, 
and as such are not infallible : every man of com- 
mon sense will doubtless claim the great privilege of 
leason, and judge for himself; but on comparing 
iiis own opinion with theirs, he will often be agree^b- 
bly surprised at the coincidence. 



CRITTCAL REVIEW. 

For nearly half a century this review has given 
criticisms on new publications as they appeared in 
succession. Indeed its pages have been accused, and 
probably with reason » of partiality toceitain book- 
sellers ; yet the general tenour of its criticism will 
endure the scrutinising eye of the investigator. A- 
knncd by the anim.adversions of this review on the 
-works of others, many a young author has paused 
in his progress towards absurdity ; and l>y turning 
into the path of propriety, smoothed by criticism, he 
eventually arrived at the temple of Fame, which 
would have been inaccessible by any other road. 



SS 
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BiiTisH e&iTte. 

This publication has contributed to the rectiAv.^ 
tion of youthful judgment when emplojed ia dani* 
cal pursi^. — It is to be regretted, indeed, l^al its 
pages liave sometimes been subfervient to pv^Q- 
dice. Impartiality in a review is, like generosity ia 
an individual, the most exalted vrrtue ; but tkoagk 
this review has in some instances decided with too 
much severity against writers of opposite politiod 
and religious opinions, it has been a formidable op* 
ponent to infidelity— a most eloquent and puissant 
defender of Christianity. In this light, the Britidk 
Critic is entitled to the veneration of pio^t men» 
who, while they approve and admire the acutencss 
with which sophistry is analysed and confuted la 
its pages^ will readily overlook its imperfections* 



ANTIJACOBIN REVIEW. 

This formidable adversary to innovators and the* 
orists of every description who militate against 
the present establishment in church and state, excitet 
a mixture ot esteem and disapprobation in most un* 
prejudiced readers. Its pages abound with encm* 
tic and elaborate investigations of political workf^ 
and when disposed to bestowr* approbadon^ the critic 
can do it with a good grace. 
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MOKTHLY MIRIIOR. 



Thw reriew contans a candid and iiberal ./.r«„.,* 
•f «w publication,, inclining, % auSe'S 
^rnate 4ould. to th. side of Ljy, .sSt^S^f. 

« 
r 

T«^^i.^"'^'^ *" '""'*'' hand-maid proTM. 
lo <kes» her ehann., and make her more bSoVd •• 

tbe Mtmthly Mirror contains the moit iudiclou* 

««:rr "^ ^'^ 'i^''*- pubKslS/ and for 
«c«™te obKrvationion the players at the theatres in 
toe mefa«poli« and the provincial towns, it may 

MONTHLY ZPITOMl. 

A Tcry judicious coUectionof extracts from new 

I 
BesidM these Critical IVfonthly publications, there . 
MB a wiety of Magazines, pai-ticularly The Gen- 
tleman s, European, Monthly, Agricultural, &c.: 
7-«u ot wbTCtt contain useful essays on various sub- 

ICClS* 

S Religion is also elucidated by miscellaneous pam- 
lets, among which The Universal Theolocrical 
agsauic seems well entitled to the public patro- 
nage. '^ ^ 
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NEWSPAPERS. 

^To hold as *twere the minor up to Nature^ to 

•bow Virtue her own feature-, Scorn, her own image; 
and the very age and body of the Time, his form and 

presure* «» 

Shakespeare. 

Amon<'' tbe numerous advantages bestowed oa 
civilised nadons by the art of printing, newspapers 
have long formed an excellent medium of universal 
intelligence. Before the estaWishment of these pa- 
per mercuries, the generality of mankind continued 
in a state of ignorance respecting edch other and the 
globe which they inhabited, excepting the vague 
knowledge communicatedby the imperfect account 
of travellers. 

Advertisements on different subjects not only 
amuse, but instruct the reader ; though in this k- 
«pect it must be acknowledged, that many of our 
public prints disseminate pernicious intelligence. — 
false attestations in favour ©f nostrums often dis- 
grace their columns; and the modesty of the reader 
IS sometimes offended by meeting advertisements by 
which assignations and intrigues are carried on un- 
der fictitious names. I'his is the more reprehensi- 
ble, as we often in the next column see a spirited 
and well-timed satire on some recent immoral 
transaction. 

Thus, like every other human institution, our 
public prints are tinctured with imperfection, 
though of general utility ; as the same fertile soil is 
at once productive of nutritious grain and poisonous 
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plants. , Tin the legislature »hall deem it prope^ to 
mppress quackery» the editors of oar journalei will 
acpept money from empirics for the pubfication of 
their advertisements. 

Our newspapers exhibit a lively and interesting 
view of the busy and the gay world, nor are the ri- 
dicvlons freaks of feshion overlooked by nevirs wri- 
te»« The foibles of the vain and the great are 
conunoaty too ii^ht to be corrected by serious ad- 
moiutions from the pulpit, and too evanescent to 
aUow the satirist time to attack them in a volume; 
^MKt our q^emeral censors, like eagles on the wing, 
iostantly perceive and pursue their quarry,, which is 
•eldom able to ehide or survive their grasp. A 
Bcwqiaper is indeed a tremendous inquisitona! in- 
ilmment, and ^e most abandoned characters in 
Ji^h life would trembfe at the ideaof being publicly 
exposed thraugh its magnifying medium. By them 
ve ofatsun general ideas of the state of the civilized 
wprld; aifectuig incidents, which exhibit new views 
of .human nature; and the perpetual vicissitudes of 
tl|e nations of the qirtb* 
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A SKETCH OF MODERN MANNERS. 

^...^ (^tch the manners living as they rise. 

Pops. 

THE active community whicn inhabits this ex- 
tensive and populous capital, with all its complicated 
movements, is like a vast machine, kept in a state of 
regularity by that powerful spring — tht lone of gain. 
Wealth, which' in a barbarous state would endan- 
ger the possessor, is here the foundation of his secu- 
rity ; and the deference paid to him in consequence of 
his opulence, renders his situation at once respectable 
and enviable. 

Affectation is another prominent trait of modem 
manners. The urbanity and apparent liberality of 
sentiment which exist in this community, and that 
suavity of demeanour every where prevalent^ is totf 
often affected. 

A desire to appear opulent, or in easy circum- 
stances, is another branch of afFectation. Poverty 
being considered as the greatest of evils in this com* 
mercial city, numbers, whose subsistence depends 
upon credit, launch into expences which must ter- 
minate in their ruin, rather than attend to a system 
of economy, which would have rendered them 
comfortable through life. How preposterous in 
their vain emulation to equal their more opulent 
neighbours in dress, furniture, and amusements! 
This passion for notoriety is so great, that even per-i 
fumers and milliners assume consequential airs, 
^om the accidental circumstance of their residing' 
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In a polite neighbourhood ; and many coxcombs, 
who Would readily carry about an umbrella or any 
thing Connected with the idea of gentility, would 
go without their breakfast rather than be seen car- 
iring a loaf for their otsn use from the baker *9 
shop! 

That innate /ore of rmr///, So natural to the hu- 
man mind, is here carried to excess. Hence mon- 
sters and reptiles, the most remarkable and hideous* 
are collected from distant regions of the globe, and 
exhibited to the curious in this capital. Here tht 
lion may be viewed with safety ; the vast and saga- 
cious elephant stands gazing at his wondering visi- 
tors, while the horrid crocodile and deathful rattle- 
snake appear in all their natural deformity, to gra- 
tify the public. 

Next to the love of novel tv may be mentioned 
its concomitant — profusion. Indeed luxurious ha- 
bits are not confined to the opulent, but descend 
with different shades of distinction, in a regular gra- 
dation, from the perfumed toilette and magnificent 
route of the duchess, to the tidy washerwoman and 
her gossiping companions, seated at the tea ta- 
ble ; — from the peer over his wine, to the porter- 
drinkini^mechanlc. , 

Another distincruishing trait of modern manners, 
is the nterhanicftl re^uhrity which generally pervades 
societs'-, with the exception of the dissolute and idle, 
who may be considered as interlopers in a tvell-or- 
rfinited ccmmun"ty. Regularity, with respect to 
the hours devoted to business and rest, is necessary 
to the well-being of the busy emporium, though 
too often productive of a lethargic plodding habit, 
which almost converts the man into a mere auto* 
maton . 



CHeof the moil whimsical and amusing peotfi- 
vities of this capital, is the dispatch with which any 
recent event is pourtrayed by caricaturists, so as to 
€*cite risibili(j. 

Another singular and pleasing medium of news. 
Is the ballads sang in the streets, in celebration of 
some recent fortunate event ; such as the return of 
peace ; nay, even our grievances are satyrised and 
described in humourous songs, so as to excite mirth. 
'Tht condemnation of criminals furnishes employ* 
ment to the hawker, and a description of an execu* 
tion, together with the dying-speech of the suilerert 
will perhaps afford subsistence to his fellow-creature 
for a week ; so that, strange as it may appear, both 
public and private mislbrtunes become merchandise 
in the hands of the ingenious of this capital. 

Money, with the generality of people, is every 
thing. It must indeed be mortifying to the opu- 
lent to observe, that the attachment of their depen- 
dents, and even the apparent eiteem of their friends, 
arises from the respect paid to riches. The vulgar 
herd bow before the wealthy with reverence ; but 
it is the money, and not the individual, which they 
respect. 

The most trivial article demanded by a Customer 
will occasion an instantaneous interruption of the 
social converse of a tradesmiin. ; and, doubtless, a 
philosophic tallffw^handler would hasten from the 
contemplation of the starry heavens to vend a far- 
thing rushlight ! 

1 hi love of ce;<fttre prevails among the young, 
the frivolous, and the vain,--^Their remarks assauli 
our ears in the public streets, taverns, cofiee-house<),* 
and theatres. ,«' Even churches arc no sanctuarici 
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now!*' Indeed vanity » the characteriitic of the 
majority of young people in London. £fFepiinacy 
is a conspicuous toible among young men; espe- 
cially those idle, lisping, and most insignificant be« 
ings, vulgarly yclep'd gentlemen. A part of thft 
human species, who, because they are born to aa 
inheritance, consider themselves as not accountable 
to their country for a wa^te of time and talents. 
Nay, so mischievous is the disposition of some of 
our modern men of spirit, that the community 
would willingly compromise the matter with them, 
and overlook their foibfes^ on condition that they 
would not vitiate the morals of others by their per- 
nicious example. 

With respect to society in general, we are neither 
so efieminafe nor degenerate as some cynics assert. 
Ou» health, notwithstanding the daily and insidi- 
ous attempts made by Quacks to undermine it, is as 
good as that of our ancestors, while we certainly 
excel them in knowledge and refinement. A com- 
parison of the state of learning thirty years ago 
with that of the presseut day, will cerroborate this 
assertion ; and indeed knowledge has been generally 
diffused throughout England, by the institution of 
Sunday schools, and the circulation of the works of 
our best authors. 

The* moral character of the laborious classes in 
London, is very different from that of the rustic. 
They retain his vulgarity, unaoi ompanied with his 
simplicity and integrity. A certain knavish acutc" 
fitis is perceptible in the physiognomy of several 
carters, draymen, hackney coachmen, &c.; they are 
possessed of the •• tcisdom of i/ie serpent ^^^ but we 
look in vain for the '" tnnocence of thcdove.** At 

T 
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die same time it must be acknowledged, dial a 
gieat majority of our labouring poor are very wot** 
thy characters, whose industry is essential to the ao 
comnuxlation and social happiness of themselves and 
others. 

Among the peculiarities of the people of London, 
their affected taste for rural scenes is ridiculous. In 
imitation of those birds of iiassage that constitute 
what is called the fashionable world, almost every 
petty tradesman and artist must be indulged vn\h a 
yearly jaunt to Brighton, Tunbridge, or Margate* 
l^eavnig the management of his business to a sho\y* 
man, the tradesman drives his curricle with the ra- 
pidity of a Jehu to some watering-place. IVIr. 
Wick, the tallow-chandler, comes to light at that 
scene of insignificance and frivolity — Brighton ; 
and Mr. Cut-throat, the butcher, hastens to Margate 
to cleanse his hands of the blood of his brother 
brutes !— "Even the artist and mechanic throw aside 
their tools, and hurry from town as if it were in-« 
fcsted by the plaoue, while some lisping apprentice 
or maid-servaut is left behind to inform whoever 
calls that — *' Master is gone t0 the countrv /" 

With resfiect to the modish part of the pedestrians 
of both sexes, they appear as much under the influ- 
ence of frivolity sis ever. Their ablutions at Brighton 
and Margate, during the summer, have prepared 
them for the resumption of their hyemal pui-suits ; 
such as theatrica''^, masqueiades, gamixig and in- 
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'Ilie beaux, indeed, arc not altogether so effemi- 
nate as they appeared last winter. The ttHtxpsers are 
not so complete au imitation of the loose drapery of 
the petticoat as formerly; nor are their collars 
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ttuffed so full as to give the appeafance of a crick* 
They have not, however, divested themselves <»f 
that ridiculous severity of look, which they assume 
in order to appear men of spirit and consequence ; ot 
that conceited air, which seems to say-"-*' I'm a 
very elegant young fellow, a'nt 1 ?" 

The ladies^ in consequence of the martial ardour 
which prevails, seem determined to commence hos- 
tilities against the other sex, and have actually opened 
the campaign in a manner which does honour to their 
spirit, tliough it leads us to question their prudence. 
For instance, they wage war tike the ancient Gauls, 
exposing themselves, almost naked, to the rigour of a' 
wintery atmosphere. They also paint, probably in 
imitation of the savage nations, who stain their bo* 
dies with different colours, in order to terrify the 
enemy. This mode of deifence has a very different 
elEect among us ; for ii: is observable, that the he- 
roines thus equipped, in consequence of wearing 
a thin coat of mail^ or rather coat of painty are 
assailed with greater ardouc by their opponents. 

Female habiliments have long been remarkable 
for the delicacy of the texture ; but we do not find 
that economy is consulted with respect to price, 
for the robe, or even the veil, of a fashionable lady is 
more costly than a whole suit of the plain kind« It 
must be an universal passion to excite admiration » 
which causes our lovely women to risk their health 
and reputation, by appearing in the public streets 
and theatres in a garb similar to that worn by demi- 
reps or actresses. The childish exposure of their 
elbows is truly ridiculous; and, for the better pre« 
servation of the health of those who are mothers 
^nd nurses of the rising generation, it might bt ex*- 



pedient for the -fegisbtiire to kvy a tax upon every 
woman who appeared in public with naked arms or 
elbows. Hence those fan* ones, who preferred ad- 
tniration to gold, might txhibit according to the 
statute. 

Pope Innocent XI. published an edict, ** com* 
manding women to cover their shx>ulders, their 
aecksy and their arms to the wrist." Such a law 
in England would certainly- be conducive to the 
health of our lovely women ; but the dear creatures 
are so generous, that they would rather suffj* from 
the frequent changes of the weather, than selfishly 
conceal their beauties ! Many of them, it is true^ 
will doubtless experience aches and pains in their 
old age, as a reward for this liberality, and a just re* 
tribution for the frequent heart-aches with which 
they now torment their admirers* 

As fiishion delights in extremes, several philoso- 
phic ladies, during last winter, encased their deli- 
cate forms in the Turkish peiiur. Perhaps they will 
go still ^Eirther this season, and conceal their beau- 
ties with the mahrofndht or thick veil worn in Tur- 
key. The sudden qhange from a light and almost 
transparent dress, to a velvet pelisse, with a wadding 
so tiiick that the arms and shoulders of the wearer 
seem wrapped up for the gout or rheumatism, is 
another proof that propriety and fiishion go hand in 
hand. — From the increased perspiration of the deli- 
cate ^r one, this dress may be called the Upid'baik 
offM9hi9n\ nay, it is evident, that the ladies have 
studied geography, and having discovered that bears 
and other vtVtf amnuiUYsx the northern regions are 
covered with a thick fur, they wisely imitate na- 
ture, by a dress suitable to the season. 
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Some advocjitc for modish vanity may exclaim, 
•' This cynic is equally displeased with a thin and 
ivarra dress, and satirises the fashions, rather from a 
desire to vent his spleen, than to correct impro- 
priety." The female habit, however, ought nei- 
ther to be so light as to give the wearer the appear- 
ance of a paper kite, subject to be carried away by , 
every sudden gust ; nor so warm as to remind us of 
the climate of Russia or Lapland. Simplicity of 
dress i^, like modesty of manners, the handmaid of 
grace. Gorgeous ornaments distract the imaojination 
of the observer, and the wearer, like the silkworm^, 
is hidj amid her own magniHcence. But a decent 
garb adjusted to the elegant contour of the female 
(orm, concealihg tho^c beauties that would obtru- 
sively force thehiselvcs upon our observation, and 
harmonising with a virtuous mind ; this is the dress 
that we should recommend to the fair sex; and 
which, combined with a modest demeanour, is 
more attractive than the cestus of Venus ! can render 
even beauty more amiable, impress the idea of an- 
gelic perfection and innocence on the mind of the 
^eholder, and compel us to adore virtue, thus per- 
sonified in wp man 1 ' 

As to psunfing, several of our limned ladies have, 
by a repeated application of beautifiers, so effectnalty 
closed the pores of the face and bosom, as to prc- 
rent perspiration ; and they have gradually attained 
a sallow hue similar to figures in composition. Their 
nudity, at the public theatres, is a demonstration of 
their almost hopeless state i while the philosophic 
coxcombs who surround them, seem to consider 
them merely as elegant paintingS'^myy as a part of 
th^ entertainment I ^' 

Tl 
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Modern . refinement has spread rapidly through 
tills vast communitjT ; insomuch that gentility is 
affected by every class of our fellow citizens. A 
most curious vanet)- of dialects distinguish the diffe- 
rent classes, almost as effectually as if they were 
clothed iu a peculiar habit, like tbe East-Indian 
cast*^ Nevertheless, by occasional visits to the 
theatres, even the mqst vulgar have caught a 
few fashionable words, which they intermingle 
with their own phraseology, thus forming a most 
curious jargon. The word* woman is obsolete, 
and would be considered as ft term of reproach 
even by an oyster-wench! Every individual of 
the fair sex is either a female or a lady. Inste^id 
of that broad sonorous word w...., we use the 
more elegant gallicism prostitute; indeed the bold 
old English epithet is too harsh for the delicate au- 
r calar nerves of our females or ladies, many of 
whom would feel as much alarm on hearing it, 
as a valetudinarian would at the mention of 
death. 

oeveral other words have been disused by the 
puppyism of modern refinement. There is no 
such thing as sxt^eat now-a-days ; even the co?il-por- 
ter and the butcher's boy /^^frapire-^elegant crea- 
tures ! Yet the exudation from the pores was 
Called stpeat by Miltok, a man of the ^most 
exalted taste and comprehensive genius; a man, 
whose works will be read with admiration, when 
our lisping automata^ widi their perspiration^ Xhtir^ 
tfinui, and their a-^ropos^ shall be forgotten. 
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I. MEMOIRS of ALFRED BERKLEY,orThc 
Danger of Dissipation; in one vol. 12 mo. 
49. bd. boards. 

" These Memoirs are entertainmsf enoufrkj and evidently 
ioritten by one who is well actfuainted with the various scenes 
and characters of the metropolis.^'* British Critic, for Oct. 1802. 

" The rapidity qf Mr, Corry*s pen keeps pace with its versa' 
t/Tftyy and as the guidance of it appeafs to be ctnt routed by 
moral impulse^ we readily contribute our stimulus of applause^ 
to mcJce him hold his course *■ right orncard."* Alfred Berkley 
is not one of those ideal characters, which are fahr'caied in the 
visions of fancy, or manufactured in the day-dream of a literary 
recluse The Author is an attentive observer of human nature^ 
as it appears in the living circles which surround him, and aimsj 
with no unsuccessful bird-bolt, to * shoot the reigning foUy as it 
JliesJ'"' — Monthly Mirror, for January, 180S. 

** On Mr. Corrys former productions we pavted a faoourahle 
judgment ; nor is the present performance calculated to detract 
from his literary fame. The Memoirs of Alfred Berkley are o' 
veh'cle for mart/ toell-pointed observations on men and manners^ 
•-Antijicobin Review, for Match, I BOS. 



2. The DETECTOR of QUACKERY, or Analy- 

ser of Medical, Philosophical, Political, Dra- 
matic, and Literary Imposture. Comprehend- 
in ST a sketch of the manners of the age. Th'tra 
Edition-^ Price 2s . 6*d . Se wed , 
Ff*r a favourable Account of this Work see the Monthly Mir- 
ror for May X^i^'-Z, and the JSlanthly "Review for October 1802. 

3. EDWY and BERTHA, or The Force' of Con- 

nubial Love; being the first of a series of 0;-^- 
glnal Taies^ fc»r the amusement of younsj pe^** 
sons, embellished with an cnojravlng, i2!no. 
price Is. 
** Thii we understand is the fit st of a series of Tales for the 
Oiv.usem^nt of young pcrwns. It is perfectly innocent, to a 
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•>' d f:rpe rnteresthg ; and threvghrmt ecinces that scrupu- 
. Off t'i moral rectitude tohick we hare repeatedly had 
' t'ommevdin the writings qf this Author,^ — Aiitija- 
■-•i. Mfr, for November, 1802. 
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I.nAL TALES, No. 2, embellished 

*w .: a frontispiece, price one shilHiij 

. : . ditto. 
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3. The AMUSINTG COMPANION fr FRIEND 
of YOUTH, Nos. 1 tp 7, price sixpence 
each. 



10. The LIFE of GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
late President and Commander in Chief of tke 
Armies of the United States ot North Ame- 
rica. Embellished with his. portrait, price one 
shilling. 



11. The LIFE of WILLIAM COWPER, Esq. 
with critical observations on his Poems, and 
a parallel between him and Pope, embell.sbed 
with a portrait of the poet, price 3s. boards. 

Preparatory to our eramfnation of Mr. Hayffy^s whole-length 
portrait of Coirper^ tee have inspected ATr. Corry\t miftmture, 
and ice think it ka» considerable Merit, lie hat touched the 
interefttiv g Jeatwes of the amiable bard with discriminative forte 
and truth of outline — Monthly Mirror, for July 1803. 



12. The LIFE of BUONAPARTE, First Con- 
sul of the Frcn'-h RcpubKc; with a whole- 
length Portrait.— .FoMrM Edition y price 6d. 
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